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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


CURSORY REMARKS ON UNITARIAN- 
ISM, AND THE ARGUMENTS BY 
WHICH IT IS USUALLY SUPPORT- 
ED. 


(Continued trom p. 569.) 
No. X. 


Mr Warreur proceeds to state an 
objection that might be urged against 
his views, by the Trinitarian, deriv- 
ed from the words of our Lord. “1 
and my Father are one.” (John x. 
30.) He says of that assertion very 
justly, ** Christ and the Father may 
be one in design, in testimony, and 
in their care of the church, without 
an identity of being.’? But the true 
question is not whether any other 
ycnse of the words, than that which is 
obvious, be possible, but whether it 
is necessary ; and itshould be shewn 
what the necessity is for doing this 
violence to the plain language of in- 
spiration. Even then it would ap. 
pear a harsh and strained assertion 
to say, ** I and my Father are one,”’ 
when it was only meant, that their 
design and object was one. Every 
question, however, must be deter- 
mined by its proofs. Let us examine, 
therefore, those of our author. They 
are of two kinds ; for they consist of 
an argument and an_ illustration. 
First, he says, ** he did not say one 
being, nor ought his words to be con- 
strued to mean one being ; for he 
had before represented himseif and 
the Father as two beings, and he uni- 
formly distinguished himself from 
the Father, even in the passage from 
which the above words are cited ; 
‘My Father which gave them me, ts 
Christ. Obsery. No. 202%. 


greater thanall.’ ” It is true, he did 
not say one bcing ; but he said, *] 
and my Father are one,” using the 
word “one,” in the neyier gender ; 
so that it can only be interpreted one 
thing, or one substance, or one being; 
and the last is the most proper, be- 
Cause it is a substantive, supplied 
from the signification of the verb, 
éouev. But, however this be, if our 
Lord has before asserted in equally 
plain terms, that be and the Father 
are not one being, we shall be driven 
from this inference, and must seek 
for another interpretation. Let us 
see, therefore, to what this declara- 
tion, on which our author rests his 
argument,amounts. “ My sheep shall 
never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand. My 
Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all ; and no man is able 
to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.”? (ver. 28, 29.) Here the 
course of reasoning would atrike me 
as of this kind. The Saviour had 
said, ‘* Noone shall snatch my sheep 
cut of my hand.” His hearers might 
doubt this. He was before them in 
great humility; and the power which 
was necessary to give effect to this 
promise, might be naturally called in 
question. Therefore, he adds, ii 
effect; ** You need not doubt my 
power to take care of my sheep. My 
Father, who cave them me, is greate: 
than all; and you will not say that 
any one Is able to snatch them out o} 
my Father’s hand. Now lam one 
with the Father.” In this statement, 
which I conceive exhibits the exact 
bearing of our Lord’s words, I cur, 
see nothing that would represent the 
Father and the Son astwo distinc: 
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beings. Oa the contrary, the strength 
of tne argument is built on their be- 
ing but one; and in proportion to 
the exactness in which that position 
is raiintained. is the soundness of the 
inference perceived. ‘+I am one 
with the father; and, therefore, if 
noone isuble to pluck them out of 
the bather’s hand, no one is able to 
pluck tauem out of mine.’ The 
argumené of our author, therefore, 
proves pothine’ in this case. Let 
us, then, proceccd to his iustra- 

“Christ hath iustrated the sub. 
ject by the union which subsists be- 
ween bts disciples, also between 
imself and his disctpics. Praying 
for them, he said, * Tnat they all 
inay be one, as thou Father art ia 
me, and 1 in thee, that they also may 
be sne in us. Joba xvii, 21. The 
saints are to become one in God and 
Christ; and Christians will never 
becoine one Individual beimg, nor 
will a number of Christians, howev. 
er closely united, ever become one 
individual being : it follows, that 
when Christ said, ‘TP and my Father 
are one,’ he could not mean one be- 
ins, for Christians are to become one 
in the Same sense as he and the Fa- 
ther are one.’—Whliat our blessed 
Saviour meant by his disciples be- 
coming one in himself and with each 
other, St. Peter has explained, where 
he says, “ His Divine power hath 
given unto us all things that pertain 
un'g lite aod godliness, through the 
kicvwledge of Him that hath called 
us to glory and virtue, whereby are 
eiven unlo us exceeding great and 
precious promises, that by these ye 
might be partakers of the Divine na- 
ture.’’ ‘Po those, therefore, who be- 
come the true disciples of our Lord 
by faith, a promise is made that they 
shall become partakers of the Divine 
nature : and this promise ts fulfilled 
by the residence of the Holy Spirit 
himself within them, who gradually 
changes their whole nature, giving 
them a new heart and a right spirit, 
euligktening their eyes, inclining 
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their wills to holiness, and at length 
assimilating the whole man to him. 
self. That this is really the sense in 
which Christians are to become one 
in Christ and with each other, is ap. 
parent from the tenour of St. Paul’s 
reasoning, where he says, “ By one 
spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, and have been all made to 
drink into one spirit. But he that is 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit.” 
(1 Cor. xii, 135 vi. 17.) And this 
is, indeed, as our author tells us, 
though not in the way that he meant 
it, a very forcible iliustration of tne 
union between Christ and the Father, 
It is mot a pzralle! case: for the 
whole body of believers, though one 
in spirit, and untied both to the Fa- 
ther and to each other, are not one 
being. Indeed, where shal: we look 
fora parallel, or how can we hope to 
find one, to that which is infinite and 
eternal? But it is an illustration ; 
for as all believers are animated by 
one spirit, so are the three Persons 
in the sacred Trinity partakers of 
one Godhead : and the design of the 
prayer seems to be, that the Holy 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of the Fa- 
ther and the Son, might be given to 
the disciples also, that so they might 
be one with the Father and the Son, 
and one with each other, being all 
partakers of one Spirit. —Mr. Wright 
will perceive, that in this interpreta- 
tion T understand both the illustration 
and the thing illustrated in a higher 
sense than he does, and yet confine 
every expression in the sacred text 
to its distinct and appropriate mean- 
ing. Neverthejess, we do not main- 
tain that all Christians form but one 
betig: for, when a comparison is in- 
stituted between two things, they are 
not identified by being compared, but 
a likeness is pointed ovt in some one 
particular, which may fail in many 
others. Inthe instance before us, 
the subjects of comparison are the 
union among Christians by the par- 
ticipation of the Holy Spirit, and the 
unity of the same Spirit in the Fa- 
ther and the Son. 
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The strenuousness, however, with 
which I would maintain the unity of 
the Son with the Father in respect to 
nis Divine nature, does not prevent 
my acknowledging the entire truth 
of the whole following passage. 
‘‘The man Jesus Christ is the me- 
dium by which the Gospel and all its 
blessings came to men, | Tim. il. 5. 
Eph, ii. 13, 22. Through him as 
man we are assured of a resurrection 
from the dead. 1 Cor. xv. 21. The 
gift of eternal life comes to us through 
Jesus who was crucified. Rom. vi. 
23. The blessings of the Gospel are 
by no means diminished by being 
brought to us by a man, who sacri- 
ficed his life in bringing them to us.” 
indeed, if the author thinks, that in 
making these statements he is oppos- 
ing Trinitarian principles, he has 
formed a very incorrect notion of the 
doctrines against which he contends. 
We hold, that all these blessings are 
derived to us from the man Christ 
Jesus, because he was a man—be- 
cause he was crucified—-because 
(but here Mr. Wright will not agree 
with us) by his one oblation of him- 
self, once offered, he made a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world. 

Yet, notwithstanding the notorious 
fact, that no Trinitarian now denies 
the real humanity of Christ Jesus, 
our author labours at great length to 
prove that truth, which no Trinita- 
rian will dispute, with a view to es- 
tablish this conclusion, which no 
Trinitarian can admit :—“ Christ is 
one of the human race: and one of 
che human race, however highly dis- 
tinguished, cannot, in the nature of 
things, be either more or less than a 
man.’ It is easy to say, dogmati- 
cally, * Such and such things cannot 
be.’ But perhaps the reader may by 
this time have seen enough to infer, 
that this writer’s acquaintance with 
the nature of things is not sufficient- 
ly extensive to qualify him to pro. 
neunce definitively, and without as- 
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signing areason, what is, and what ls 
not, contrary to it. 

The same fallacy is still persisted 
in through the following argument : 
—* As, throughout the whole of the 
gospel history, the writers speak of 
Christ, in the most unequivocal terms, 
as simply a man, and John as plainly 
a3 the rest, it must be absurd to sup- 
pose that the latter, in the beginning 
of his Gospel, represents him as a 
being infinitely superior to man: 
this 1s to make John contradict the 
other writers, and even himself; for 
he, in numerous instances afterwards, 
speaks of him simply as a man.”’ 
For this representation is no othe 
than what Trinitarians universally 
follow, when they maintain, that Je- 
sus Christ is both God and man in 
one person: and the same remark 
may be made on another passage, 
where the author overlooks the pas- 
sibility of that distinction having been 
mide even by Christ himself, and 
says with mucl apparent irreve- 
rence; ** Todeny the simple humani. 
ty of Christ is to charge him with 
disstmulation, in speaking of himself 
Simply asa man, when he knew he 
was a very different being.” We ad- 
mit most fully, that the anointed 
Christ, who was born and crucified, 
was truly aman. Wecan therefore 
have no objection to the following 
passage: “ If, laying aside prejudice, 
and disregarding mere human sys- 
tems, we take the Prophets and 
Aposiies for our guides, and build 
our faith entirely on the Scriptures, 
we shall be led to see that the Old 
Testament pointed forward toa per- 
son of the human race, whom God 
would raise up to bea Teacher anda 
Saviour ; and from the New Testa- 
ment at large, we shall learn that the 
man Jesus of Nazareth, whom the 
Jews crucified, whom God raised 


from the dead, is the very person : 
that a man, made in all things like 
his brethren, is highly exalted, and 
made both Lordand Christ. 

But, when he commen's upon those 
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texts of Scripture, which are adduc- 
ed to prove these points, I have a few 
remarks to offer. First, 

‘Paul siys, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh ; Rom. i. 3. 
If we ask, what he meant by the 
phrase ‘according to the flesh,’ his 
calling the Jews bis brethren and 
kinsmen according to the flesh may 
inform us.’—The interpretation is 
granted. But what need was there 
for tac distinction? If our Lord Je- 
sus Christ wus made of the seed of 
David according to the ficsh, surely 
it would appear to be implicd by that 
addition, that there is some other re- 
spect according to which he was not 
wnade of the seed of David : and this 
inference is the same, to which our 
Lord scught to lead the Pharisecs, 
when he asked them, *“ What think 
veof Christ? Whose Son is he? 
Vhey say unto him, ‘he Son of Da- 
vid. He saith unto them, How then 
doth David in spirit call him Lord, 
saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thouon my right hand, till ] make 
ihine enemies thy footstool ? If David 
then cail him Lord, how is he his 
Son?” What our author would an. 
swer to this question, I cannot pre- 
tend to day; but for myself I should 
answer, that our Lord was the Son of 
David according to the flesh, or in 
his human nature ; while, according 
to the Spirit, or in his Divine nature, 
ie was the Lord and Creator of Da- 
yid, the eternal Word, and the only 
beloved Son of the Father. 

The next text cited is as follows. 

“ He declares God’s Son was made 
of a woman ; Gal. iv. 4.3; but that 
which was made of a woman could 
not be more than human.” Why 
not? As born ofa woman, certainly 
he ishumanandnomore, But is he 
no more, as God’s Son? Indeed, can 
a plainer incidental allusion than this 
be imagined to the doctrine of the 
miraculous conception ? Our blessed 
Saviour was peculiarly and exclu. 
sivebv, according to the tenour cof 














































the original promise, the Seed of ti. 
qwoman. ** The Seed of the womap 
shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 
(Gen. ill. 15.) Mr. Wright, how. 
ever, sometimes enforces his argu. 
ment by a reference to the original 
language of the New Testament in 
opposition to the I:nglish idiom ; 
and, therefore, it is not fair in him to 
press the followingargument from this 
and another text, as he does, on his 
English readers :—* Jesus Christ was 
made. Pau] declares that God’s 
Son, ‘Jesus Christ our Lord, was 
made of the seed of David,’ (Rom. i. 
3.) that * God sent forth his Son made 
of a woman.’ (Gal. iv. 4.) Whatever 
is made must be simply a creature ; 
it follows, that as the Christ, the Son 
of God, was made, he must be a Crea- 
ture. Those who deny that Jesus 
Christ is a creature, are requested to 
answer the following question : Was 
the self-existent God made? for the 
true Christ was made.’’ 

Mr. Wright must have known, that 
the original word in each of these 
places is some form of the verb, 
yivouas ; Which, though accurately 
enough translated, so far as the ge- 
neral sense of the passage is concern- 
ed, does not at all correspond to the 
English verb, to be made, in the 
sense in which ithelps his argument. 
Indeed, he has himself elsewhere 
observed—* The Greek word trans- 
lated were made, never occurs in the 
New Testamentin the sense of ercate. 
‘It means, to be, tocome, to become, 
to come to pass: also, to be done ov 
transacted.’ ” The two passages 
may be rendered with perfect accu- 
racy—* Jesus Christ, our Lord, who 
was born of the seed of David ;” 
and, * God sent forth his Son, hav- 
ing been born of a woman :’’ and, 
though both passages relate exclu: 
sively to his human nature, It is not 
the use of the word, yivouas, that de 
termincs this so much as its cConnex- 
ion with the remainder of the two 
clauses, “of the seed of David,” 
and “ made of a woman.’ —-Mr. 
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seed of David. (2 Tim. ii. 8.) He 
‘requently calls him man ; even when 
he speaks Of him as the Lord from 
heaven, 20d as made a quickening 
spirit, be still calls him simply a 
pian.” (i Cor, xv. 47.) The ex- 
pression in the first of these texts 
has been already considered. But is 
not even our author led unwittingly, 
by the words of Scripture, to de- 
scribe the two-fold nature of Christ, 
when he says, that the Lord from 
heaven, who was made a quickening 
Spirit, was yet simply a man ?—when 
he adds, ** As the Mediator between 
God and man, he calls him the man 
Christ Jesus.” (1 Tim. ii. 5.) He in- 
identally gives alsothe reason why he 
is thus specifically called the man, be- 
cause God could not be a mediator,be- 
ingessenually one with him withwhora 
ewastomediate. On the requisites, 
however, for this important office, 
we afterwards meet with tbe follow- 
ing observations :-— It has been sup- 
posed that the Mediator between God 
and men must be a God-man ; as if 
the Almighty could not make a mere 
man the medium of the Gospel and 
its blessings tomen! Paul was of a 
different opinion: he asserts thatthe 
Mediator between God and men is 
ihe ‘man Christ Jesus :’ conse- 
quently, as man simply he is the 
Mediator. Moses was merely a man, 
vet he was the Mediator of the old 
covenant (Gal. iil. 19. 3) and what 
reason can be assigned for the sup- 
Position that the new covenant, any 
nore than the old, requires a God- 
man Mediator.”—Though it might 
 Passitble for God to make whom 
‘© would a Mediator between him- 
'f and mankind, yet it cannot be 
chied that no one can be imagined 
it for the office as a person who 
/artakes of both natures : neither is 
yee clear that Boxes was the Me- 
aor mentioned in Gal. ili. 19. If 
ut be the meaning of the passage, 
Nea only be understood to ascribe 
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the office of mediator to Moses typi- 
cally ; and in that case Moses would 
be a type of Christ, the Mediator, 
just as Joshua, which 
Hebrew name, of which the Greek 
form is Jesus, Was a type of Christ, 
the Saviour. But there is nothing in 
the centext to determine, that the 
Mediator, mentioned in the nine- 
tcenth verse, fs not the sume with 
Gog, mentlonecd in the twentieth. 
Tlowever, on an obscure and disput: 
ed passage, Which is not such as to 
decide the question, it is Not neces- 
sary to dwell. | 
But | must protest against the next 
sentence, in which the author com- 
ments on evidence, bi jore it has bees 


produced.  Thetestimony of Paul 
to the simple hurocnity of Christ be- 
Ing So uUNEguivoc.). it miu . srossly 
absurd to construc a few lich iy figu 
rative passeges In bis nm fa- 
vour of an oppostie It is 
a question not to be so ligatly set- 
tled, whether the passaccs, to which 


this reference is made. are big hly 
figurative. But, whatever they nay 
be, valeant, quantum valere frogs: n 

Let them not be condemned unheird 
nor be supposed to be unmeaning. 
because their meaning is by some 
persons imagined to be figurative ! 
Even figurative expressions have a 
meaning, and must be soundly inter- 
preted according to the known rules 
of construction ; and the testimony 
so obtained must be received, other- 
wise we are guilty of rejecting Scrip- 
ture.——Next our author argues : 
“ The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, not only frequently calls 
Christ a man, and speaks of his be- 
ing tempted in all points like as we 
are; he asserts, that in all things it 
behoved him to be made like unto 
his brethren (Heb. ii. 17. :) which 
fully proves that he was a being of 
the same order as we arc, and con- 
tinued in all respects like ws.’’ I ad- 


mit, thatit fully proves him to bea 
man in all respects Jike ourselves. 
But it proves more. 
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be made like another, must have pre- 
viously been different: and such was 
the case with him, who, being God, 
became man. 

** Peter mentions the sufferings of 
Christ as antecedent to his glory 
(1! Peter i. J1.;) an ideairreconcile- 
able with the notion of his existence 
in glory, prior to his sufferings.’’— 
Wherein these two positions are ir- 
reconcileable, I cannot perceive. Did 
not Nebuchadnezzar enjoy the glory 
of his kingdom, both before and af. 
ter his degradation? Mr. Wright 
proceeds—* He says also, that God 
raised him from the dead, and gave 
him glory ; which shows that he had 
the crucified manin view. John calls 
it the spirit of antichrist that denies 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
“t John iv. 3.3) meaning by his com. 
ing tothe flesh that he is literally a 
man. This, also, is granted. But 
the language of St. John teaches us 
much more than is here deduced 
trom it ; for though he, who came 
inthe flesh, must have been literally 
i man, it could not so consistently 
»¢ said of him, who was merely a 
rian, that he came in the flesh. The 
purase is applied to no other being : 
st fits no other but Him who, being 
with God in the beginning, came to 
us men, in the fulness of time, and 
took our nature upan him, that he 
might be made like unto us in al 
things. 

But our author’s attempt to get 
rid of the most obvious sense of Phil. 
i. 6, 1s sull more unhappy. The 
jatter part of this passage is va- 
riously translated, and will admit of 
different renderings. He who was 
inthe form of God must be a being 
distinct from God, or there would be 
no sense in saying he was in his 
form. A comparison cannot be made 
without two beings, or things, tocom- 
pare. Had Christ been God, it would 
have been absurd to have talked of 
his being either equal or unequal 
with God; it would have been like 
seving he was equal with himsell. 


Un fariauisy. 


ay Oct, 
He was in the form of God, ag hy 
was invested with Divine authority 
and powers, spoke the words and dig 
the works of God, was God’s repre. 
sentative among men. Moses was 
in the form of God when he was jp 
God's stead to Aaron (Exod. iv. 16 ;) 
though he was not raised to such hig) 
dignity and power as Jesus, nor was 
God manifested in him as he was ip 
his beloved Son. The form cannot 
be every way equal to that of which 
it isthe form, though it is the repre. 
sentation of it. The word translated 
‘ equal’ ought to be translated ¢ as,’ 
or ‘like.’ Jesus did not think ;: 
robbery, or an unjust assumption, 
to be «s God, to exercise Godlike 
authority and powers: as God had 
riven him such authority and power, 
it was his duty to exercise it for the 
great purposes for which the Father 
had sent him. It is highly probable 
the design of the Apostle was, as 
some have rendered the passage, that 
he did not aim at displaying his like- 
ness to God, by making a show of 
his extraordinary powers ; but sub- 
fitted to the most humiliating cir- 
cumstances, and acted the part of 4 
servant, for the good of others. This 
perfectly agrees with Paul’s design 
in introducing what he says concer: 
ing Jesus, which was to excite Chris- 
tians to humility and love.”—The de 
termination not to state our doctrine, 
as relating to two persons, but to two 
gods, which is conspicuous throug 
out the work, is here very strikty: 
The whole strain of St. Paul’s te 
murks, the collocation of the severdl 
clauses, the particular expression 
used, all concur in shewing, that the 
Apostle is alluding to the glory © 
our Lord’s pre-existent state, and 
his great humility in laying it aside 
“ He,” says the Apostle, * being 
the form of God, esteemed not the 
being upon an equality with God, an 
usurpation, yet emptied himself, hav 
ing assumed the formof a servant. 
Thus he is or exists in the form © 


: . cr 


God ; andthen he asses the fort 
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aservant. If, as the Unitarian argues, 
the former cannot be every way equal 
to that of which it is the form, but 
only a representation of it, it follows 
as truly that oar Saviour was not 
every Way equal to a servant, as that 
he was not every way equal to God: 
forthe same phrase is used of both. 
But formis not here set in opposiuion 


-oGod, but form of God to form of 


man; the first, which belonged to 
Christ from the beginning,to the last, 
which he assumed intme. They 
must belong to him, therefore, in the 


came sense and measure ; 80 that if 


yeing in the form of a servant, means 
being 2 servant actually, being in the 
‘orm of God must signily being ac- 
cvally God. Accordingly, while 
neither Moses nor any other, except 
Christ, is sald to have been in the 
form of God, of him it is written, 
that being in the form of Ged, he 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God: for, again, I must con- 
tend, that the word, szw, does not de- 
note likeness, but equality. Not- 
withstanding this, Unitarians§ will 
not allow the pre-existence of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour. Surely 
we may say to them, “ Does this of- 
fend you? What, and if ye shall see 
the Son of Man ascend up where he 


was before?” (John vi. 61, 62.) 


In the author’s zeal, however, to 
explode our errors, he makes use of 
one argument, which we have been 
accustomed to regard, as an auxilia- 
ry; rather than an opponent. ‘ The 
Apostles did not preach the com- 
pounded Christ of Trinitarians ; but 
him who was made of the seed of 
David (Rom. i. 3.5) consequently, 
who was of the same nature as Da- 
vid."—I readily concede the correct- 
hess of this concluding inference. 
Only let Mr. Wright grant us as 
Much when we argue in the same 
Way; from his being called the Son, 
the only begotten Son of God. 

A different application of texts 
tom that which their scope and ob- 
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ject will warrant, can serve no good 
purpose in argument. Our author 
says, Very gravely, “ Paul’s question, 
‘Is Christ divided ?’ (1 Cor. i. 13.) 
deserves the consideration of those 
who attribute two natures to him, in 
such a sense as to make two persons 
of him.” But when St. Paul asked 
the question, thus alleged against 
Trinitarians, he was not alluding at 
all to the nature of Christ. He had 
found fault with the Corinthians, be- 
cause there were contentions among 
them ; end he explained that charge 
by stating it more distinctly. Every 
one of you saith, I am of Paul, and [ 
of Apoilos, and 1 of Cephas, and I of 
Christ.” (1 Cor. i. 11, 12.) In refer- 
ence to this fault he asks (ver. 13,) 
“Is Christ divided? Was Paul cru- 
cified for you? or were ye baptized 
in the name of Paul ?’—in which 
werds he explains his meaning to be 
—‘Is Christ different, when preach- 
ed by Paul, from what he is when 
preached by Apollos? oris not Christ 
preached, whoever preaches him ?” 
I cannot discern what benefit the 
cause of Uniterianism is to derive 
from this reference, or why it so se. 
riously deserves the consideration of 
those who attribute two natures to 
Christ, rather than of those who dis- 
sent from them. 

On the foregoing arguments, though 
chiefly suggested by our author’s 
reasonings, I conceive that the doc- 
trine of atwo-fold nature in Christ 
Jesus may be safely rested. There 
is a part, however, of the gospel his- 
tory, to which I have but barely ad- 
verted hitherto, but which stands so 
entirely in the way of all attempts to 
disprove that doctrine, that Unitari- 
ans secm contented to go all lengths 
to get rid of its force. Lalludetoihe 
miraculous conception. In all the 
foregoing arguments the author ap- 
pears. to arrec with us in accepting: 
the testimony of the whole Bibic; 
though we cifler inthe interpretation 
ofits ecntents 
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to discuss the miraculous conception 
of Jesus Christ, he finds it necessary 
to dispose of a certain portion of that 
volume, in which the evidence tothat 
fact is (oo UneEguivocal to be evaded. 
With what success the attempt is 
made, the reader may judge from the 
following view of his reasons. 

Fics first position is, that the mi- 
raculous conception, even if it be 
true, is no part of the genuine Gos- 
yel.—Our readers may be apt to start 
at this declaration. Tiiat any fact, 
so remarkable, and relating to so re- 
markable a person, the very person 
whois the sole subject of the Gos- 
pel, should possibly be true, and yet 
no part of the Gospel, is a proposi- 
tio which may now, perhaps, be pre- 
sented, for the first time, to the minds 
ai many of my readers. 1 willingly, 
therefore, lay before them the argu- 
ments by which this novel position 
is to be substantiated, Mr. Wright 
begins thus: Will any Christian 
deny that Jesus himself preached the 
Gospel in purity and perfection, that 
he taught all the essential facts, doc- 
trines, and precepts of Christianity ? 
Butif it be admitted that he did, it 
follows, that the miraculous concep- 
tion isno part of the Gospel, no es- 
sential fact of Christianity. It is evi- 
dently no part of the Gospel as taught 
by the Apostle and High Priest of 
our profession, Christ Jesus ; for he 
said not one word on the subject.”— 
That our blessed Lord taught all the 
facts, doctrines, and precepts, that 
were essential to be received in the 
time of his earthly ministry, noChris- 
tian can fora momentdoubt. Indeed, 
no facts, doctrines, or precepts can 
be essential at any period of the 
church, but those which are capable 
of being known at that period. But 
succeeding revelations. enlarge the 
number of essential truths. The re- 
ligious creed of David’s days was 
‘doubtless more copious and exten- 
sive than that in the daysof Moses ; 
and probably that, again, than the 
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creed of the patriarchal ages. Tha: 
is a part of the Gospel which is re, 
vealed as such. Ifit had pleased oy; 
Divine Master to withhold the mys. 
tery of his miraculous concep: ivi 
from the people of bis own age, ;; 
would still become a part of his Gos. 
pel whenever it was revealed : nor dy 
[know any other way of determining 
what is Gospel, and what Is not, than 
by observing what is revealed and 
what is not revealed inthe sacred 
volume. ‘That there were some 
truths, which our Lord did not him. 
self reveal, but which were after. 
wards revealed by the Apostles, js 
plain from his own declaration (John 
xvi. 12, 13;) “I have yet many 
things to say unto you. But ye can 
not bear them now. Howbeit, when 
he, the Spirit of truth, Is come, he 
will guide you into all truth.” Bu 
with regard to the miraculous cop- 
cepiion,if he did not expressly de- 
clare it, as certainly he did not hin- 
self record the particulars of his own 
life, but even declined to avow hin: 
self the Christ of God, when notin 4 
manner constrained to do so, I ye 
cannot but think that he sometmes 
referred to it in such terms as 
strongly confirm that evidence oi 
the fact which we derive from other 
quarters. Thus, when his reputed 
father and his mother had been seek: 
ing him in their return from Jerus:- 
lem, when he was but twelve years 
old, he said unto them, © TTow ist 
that ye sought me? Wist ye not, the 
I must be ‘about my Father’s busi 
ness ?” (Luke ii. 49.) And throug! 
his whole life the direct terms, 1! 
which he always calls God his Fe 
ther, harmonize literally with ths 
avticle of our creed, while there is 
nothing in that of the Unitarians br 
which it may be explained with equi! 
simplicity. But, if all this be det! 
ed, if it be contended, that our Lord 
neither affirmed nor alluded to his 
own miraculous birth, still, if that 
event is recorded by his inspire’ 
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Apostles or Evangelists, it forms a 
part of the Gospel which we are re- 
quired to believe, and is, therefore, 
an essential fact of Christianity. 

Let us see, therefore, how our au- 
thor disposes of that more direct tes- 
timony, which is to be found in the 
evangelical narratives. ‘ It is rea- 
sonable to conclude, that each of the 
Evangelists, in writing a history of 
Christ, proposed recording every es- 
sential fact which bad taken place re- 
specting him; and that the important 
facts, doctrines, and duties of Chris- 
tianity may be learned from any one 
of the four books called the Gospels.” 
—QOur conclusions, whether reasona- 
ble or not, cannot alter the state of 
the case ; nor, when the question re. 

-gards an important fact, to be deter- 
mined by the evidence of inspired 
witnesses, would it appear likely that 
our inquiries should be materially 
assisted by uninspired conjectures 
concerning the end which was pro. 
posed by them in delivering it. But, 
inthe present case, the ‘ reasonable” 
conclusion of the author seems at va- 
riance with the direct language of 
one, at least, of the Evangelists ; who 
says, at the very end of his narrative, 
“ There are alse many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they 
were written every one, I suppose, 
that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be writ- 
ten.” (John xxi. 25.) Neither does 
ie any where intimate that he pro. 
posed recording every essential fact 
which had taken place respecting 
Christ. Nay, he asserts the contra- 
ty, and adds, that his object was 
much more limited, extending no 
farther than to produce, by a collec. 
‘ton of such facts as might be suffi- 
clent to decide the question ; first, a 
rational conviction that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God ; and, second- 
‘Yy an assurance of eternal life to 
‘hose who believe in his name. (John 
$9, 51.) Hence itis that the four 
“Vanvelists fix on very different inci- 

Christ. Observ. No. 202. 
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dents to record ; some selecting one, 
and some another, while there are 
some that are recorded by all: and 
it would be surely as reasonable to 
assert that nothing should be con- 
sidered as Gospel, but what is related 
by all the Evangelists—in which case 
even the Sermon on the Mount, and 
nearly all our Lord’s discourses, re- 
ported by St. John, would be exclud- 
ed from the Gospel—as to begin, 
like our author, with a conclusion, 
which he has furnished no premises 
to justify, that the important facts, 
doctrines, and duties of Christianity 
may be learned from any one of 
them. In fact, every thing that re- 
lates to so interesting a character as 
that of our blessed Redeemer, must 
be important, and, though recorded 
by only one Evangelist, ought to be 
most thankfully received as a mes- 
sage sent from Heaven. Nor can I 
fail to express my wonder, after what 
I have just quoted from St. John, at 
the daring charge which our author 
has the hardihood to bring against 
the integrity of the holy Evangelist, 
of intentionally suppressing facts, 
which he expressly says he omitted 
Srom necessity ; for nothing less than 
this charge seems to be conveyed in 
the following passage :—* The im- 
portant facts, doctrines, and duties of 
Christianity may be learned from any 
one of the four books called the Gos- 
pels. To suppose the contrary to 
this, is to suppose the writer was not 
properly acquainted with his subject, 
or that he intentionally suppressed 
facts, and composed what he knew to 
be an imperfect account, which would 
be an impeachment of his integrity.” 
But now comes the application of 
all this to the question of the miracu- 
lous conception. “If each of the 
four narrators wrote what he thought 
to be a sufficient account of the im- 
portant transactions, it follows that 
two of them, Mark and John, either 
knew nothing of the miraculous con- 
ception, or did not believe it, or did 
4N 
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not think it worth recording.” It 
happens unfortunately for this argu- 
Micut, that it will disprove the doc- 
trine of the ascension, as effectually 
as it will that of the miraculous con- 
ception. J.et us try. If each of the 
four narrators wrote what he thought 
to be a sufficient account of the ime 
portant transactions, it follows, that 
two of them, Matthew and John, 
either knew nothing of the ascension, 
or did not belteve it, or did not think 
it worth recording. If Mr. Wright 
will not allow the force of this argu- 
ment in the one case, let him torbear 
to press itin the other. There might, 
it would appear, be other reasons for 
omuiting these facts in the narrative 
of one or otherof the I.vangelists, 
besides ignorance, unbelief, or disre- 
pard. 


To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Permir me to make the following 
addition to a paper of mine, contain- 
inv remarks on Rev. ix. 15, inserted 
in your Number for June last : for 
having stated in that communication, 
that the reasons assigned by Mr. Fa. 
ber for dating the commencement of 
the 2400 years (Dan. viii. 14) from 
A. C. 535, (because until that year 
Cyrus did not obtain so/e possession 
of the empire, aud ¢herefore the Ram 
could not be said to heve had two 
herus,) did not satisfy my mind ; I 
think it incumbent on me, as a mark 
of respect towards that learned com- 
meptator, briefly to state why FE have 
presumed to differ from him. My 
reason is, that there does not appear 
to me to exist the least necessity for 
postponing the computation until the 
death of Cyaxares, inasmuch as IT do 
not conceive that personage is allud- 
edtoin the prophecy. According to 


the opinion of the best Greek writers, 
it is quite manifest that Cyrus was 
considered by them as the real sove- 
reign of the Persian empire, long 
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anterior to the deah of Cyaxares: 
but let us hear what Dean Prideauy 
says on this matter. 

“Cyrus, as long as his uncle lived, 
allowed him a joint title with him ip 
the empire, although it wasall gained 
by his own valour, and, out of defe- 
rence to him, yielded him the first 
place of honour in it. But the whale 
power of the army and the chief con- 
duct of adi affairs being still in his 
hands, 4e on/y was looked on as the 
sufrreme governor of the empire which 
he had erected ; and therefore there 
is 2o notice at all taken of Cyaxarcs 
in the canon of Ptolemy ; but imme- 
diately after the deathof Belshazzar 
(who is there called .Vasonadius, ) 
Cyrus is placed as the next succes- 
sor, as 77 truth and reality he was, 
the other having no more than the 
nume and the shadow of the sove- 
reignty.” (Prid. Con. Part I. book 2.) 

I therefore rest satisfied in the 
opinion } have already given, that 
A. C. 556 is as wnexceptionable an 
efoch as any that can be assigned for 
computing the 2400 years from. The 
fierce batile which was fought in that 
year, and which terminated in a com- 
plete victory on the part of Cyrus, 
was but a happy prelude to still more 
important successes gained after- 
wards, which eventually led to the 
formation of a new empire. 

Im that memorable engagement, 
well worthy of being accounted a 
prophetic ara, “the Assytian king, 
Veriglissar was slain. He was a 
brave and excellent prince. The 
preparations he had made for wat 
shewed his wisdom, and his dying his 
valour ; and there was nothing else 
wanting ip him for his obtaining of 
better success in it ; and, therefore, 
that he had it not, was owing to no 
thing else, but that he had to deal 
with the fredominant fortune of Cy- 
rus, whom Gop had designed for 
the empire of the east, and therefore 
nothing wasto withstand him.”’ (Pri- 


deaux. ) , 
CE. 8. 
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For the Christian Observer. 


GON SOME DECEPTIONS TO WHICH 
MEN ARE LIABLE, ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF RELIGION, 


(Continued trom p, 579.) 


I HAVE now shewn, that ¢emfer and 
situation may be respectively con- 
verted into instruments of self-decep- 
tion on the most important of all sub- 
jects. I shall now endeavour to shew, 
that a similar effect may sometimes 
arise out of a certain Combination of 
both. 

At a young man’s first entrance 
wpon life, ke will probably change 
his views with regard to the choice 
of those objects, tor proficiency in 
which he seeks to be chiefly distin- 
guished ; and there will arise, per- 
haps, a frequent variation of opinion 
as to the parucalar stamp which he 
is anxious his character should bear 
in the eyes of those around him. 
This operation is natural to the hu- 
ma mind, when it is yet in a fluctu- 
ating and somewhat giddy state ; 
when the judgment is rendered flex- 
ible by the strength of the affections, 
and the affections are still unfortified 
by the power of the judgment ; when, 
especially, the desire to please and to 
be pleased is likely tohave so great 
a share in the government of the 
mind, as often to lead it astray by the 
predominance of the unregulated feel- 
ings. This fluctuation of characteris 
often occasioned by the force of some 
peculiar association or unsettled im- 
pression left accidentally on the mind, 
orit may spring from the attraction 
of novelty, or the influence of exam- 
ple. ‘Thus, for instance, we may sup- 
pose,—though one cannot hope, in a 
description of this kind, to pitch 
exactly upon the different features 
¢venof a single case,—that a young 
person begins with desiring io be 
chiefly distinguished for his profi- 
ciency in some useful or elegant ac- 
complishment. This desire, we will 
‘Magine, preserves its force for a 
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short time, and then gradually dies 
away. He muy next wish to be re- 
marked among his fellows for manli- 
ness of mind, for cheerfuiness of 
disposition, or for a bold and inde- 
pendent spirit. This ambition, like 
the former, may give way to some 
new object of desire—it may be, to 
an eagerness to become Conspicuous 
among his friends and relations, for 
the kindness and urbanity of his con- 
duct. But this wish also, in a short 
time, may greatly abate, and its place 
be occupied by an anxiety lo be con- 
sidered a person attached to reading 
and study,or distinguished forspright- 
liness of wit or pleasantry in conver- 
sation. Like the others, however, 
this desire is of an unsettled and fu- 
gitive nature. 

At such a stage of the intellectual 
process, it may happen that the indi- 
vidual is accidentally introduced into 
a circle of religiously disposed young 
persons of his own age and station in 
life. Now certainly, to the eye of 
many morally inclined persons, there 
is something engaging in the exterior 
features of the Christian character ; 
or at least there are circles in society, 
where an appearance of religion 1s 
possessed of a sufficient degree of 
popularity to obtain asccret influence 
upon the judgments of the young. 
From these circumstances, the indi- 
vidual may be led to seek after dis- 
tinction in the new character of a 
professor of religion : he may wish 
to partake of the apparent happiness 
of Christians, and endeavour to ingra- 
tiate himseif in their favour, by an 
assumed similarity of sentiments and 
character ; yet his motives may be 
still nearly the same as in the former 
cases. ‘Totle true nature of Chris- 
tianity he may continue a stranger ,; 
and though such a disposition of cir- 
cumstances may, through the mercy 
of God, be made conducive to a com 
plete changein his character, through 
the enlightening and transforming 
influence cf the Holy Spirit, yet if 
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may equally happen, and indeed fre- 
quently does happen, that this seem- 
in, ly religious investiture may only 
tend eo confirm him in ideal and 
nominal religion, and may be, in fact, 
but one of those artifices of the great 
a‘versary of souls, by which he en- 
deavours to effect the dangerous per- 
suasion, that the great object of at- 
tainment has been already gained, 
and therefore needs no longer be 
sought after or desired. Buta reli- 
gion which rests here is altogether 
vain as respects the salvation of its 
professor : it is but an artificial ena- 
mel of character ; a mere counter- 
feit of piety; a sort of chemical mix- 
ture, if | may so express myself, 
which retains its appearance, while 
subjected to certain influences, but 
which, upon a change of circum- 
stances, entirely evaporates. Yet it 
may happen, that the subject of such 
a deception may remain during his 
whole life in a state of security and 
ease, suspending his hopes on these 
brittle threads, and not awakening, 
perhaps, from his fatal dream, (if, 
indeed, be ever awake in the present 
world,) till the approach of death 
arouses him to a sense of his spiritu. 
al danger. ‘* What is the hope of 
the hypocrite, wlien God taketh away 
his soul ?” 

But, as if it were not enough that 
the great enemy of human peace 
should affect all in his power to keep 
the soul, in the first instance, at a dis- 
tance from the light of truth, and to 
shield off the arrows of conviction 
which might otherwise penetrate the 
heart, it constantly occurs that even 
after an individual has begun well, 
every artifice is employed to bring 
him again into spiritual bondage. 
There are two evils especially into 
which young and inexperienced 


Christians are liable to fall, and both 
are of so concealed and insidious a 
description, that a person may often 
be deeply involved in them, before 
he is aware. 

In the first place, there is some- 
thing of a legal and self-righteous 
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spirit, which is apt to steal upon the 
mind after some little progress has 
been made in the ways of religion. 
The first effect of the power of the 
Gospel upon the heart, is to lay all 
human excellence low, and to bring 
man to feel that he has no rightcous- 
ness of his own, and must be indebt- 
ed entirely to the righteousness of 
the Redeemer for salvation. But 
when a character for decided piety 
has in some measure been formed, 
the human mind, to which the idea 
of personal merit is, by nature, most 
consentaneous and agreeable, begins 
gradually to think, that it has now 
something good in itself, on which it 
may build its confidence, and on ac- 
count of which it would be strange 
indeed were it not to receive some 
future reward. Were, indeed, such 
a supposition to be deliberately im- 
puted to the individual, it might pro- 
bably be rejected with disdain ; and 
he might acknowledge, and this with 
the same sincerity as before, that 
‘in the Lord ondy had he righteous- 
ness and strength.” Still, however, 
notwithstanding the correctness of 
our creed, a degree of self-depen- 
dence often steals insensibly into the 
heart, and of the very existence of 
which the individual may be ina 
great Measure unconscious. No new 
opinions may have been admitted ; 
but the mind may still secretly take 
credit to itself, for the soundness of 
those which were originally embrac- 
ed. The soul may not, indeed, re- 
main contented whilst any gross si 
is allowed ; it may even feel contr- 
tion under a strong sense of guilt, 
and may make fresh application to 
the cleansing efficacy of the Blood of 
Atonement: yet still there may be 
really blended with all this correct- 
ness of principle, many particles of 
self-satisfaction, on account of the 
very sorrow which is felt for sin, and 
the immediate compliance which has 
been given to the commandment ¢: 
the Saviour, in coming anew to his 
Cross for pardon and peace. In like 
manner, @ satisfactory performance 
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of duty, happy frames of mind, how- 
ever temporary, and all the various 
articles of Christlan experience, may 
be made to furnish a foundation, on 
which some half latent plea of merit 
may be supported. The truth is, 
that as faith is not found in a perfect 
state, even in the heart of the most 
advanced believer, there is no action 
to which some selfish idea does not 
cleave, and with which it is not more 
or less incorporated, ‘There is no- 
thing more likely than this legal and 
somewhat pharisaical disposition, to 
involve the heart in that state of dead- 
ness and self-security which often 
both precedes and produces a fatal 
Jeclension in religion, which prevents 
watchfulness and prayer, and tends 
to make us think lightly of secret 
sin, and remain tranquil under its in- 
fluence. 

From this tendency to seek our re- 
ligious comfort in ourselves, often 
proceeds a want of that light and joy 
which the contemplation of ourselves 
can never supply, and which can be 
inspired only by the self-surrender- 
ing faith of the Gospel. 

Nor is this all ; for those who, in 
any degree, trust in themselves, that 
they are righteous, are also apt to 
despise others. Hence there often 
springs up in the youthful mind, an 
unbecoming spirit of censoriousness 
and presumption—a disposition to 
think contemptuously of every man, 
who has not boldly ranged himself on 
the side of Religion, and to disparage 
all the pursuits of literature and sci- 
ence, and every attainment, in short, 
which is not entirely of a religious 
kind. Such a state of mind is the 
evidence of much remaining igno- 
rance, and is pot more unsuitable to 
the hature of the Gospel, and unlike 
the mind which was in Christ, than 
is ul adapted to enhance and re- 
commend the Christian character tn 
ihe world “Phe temper which emi- 
Hently befits the young Christian is 
Hot (hat of a readiness to sit in the 

vay ofthe scornful, and tojudee in 
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ignorance and fastidiousness respect- 
ing those around him, but to seek 
after the enlightened and enlarged 
spirit of forbearance towards al] man- 
kind. Whilst he lives daily by faith 
in Jesus Christ, and therefore desires 
to renounce his best duties equally 
with his greatest sins, as a ground of 
confidence, his first and principal ob- 
ject should be to attend to the con- 
stant discipline of lis own heart, and 
to apply himself steadily to the faith- 
ful discharge of all those duties which 
God has required him to perform. 

A second circumstance, to which it 
is of equal importance for the young 
Christian to attend, is the danger of 
swerving, by means of plausible 
though fallacious pretexts, from a 
steady and uniform application to the 
plain duties of his calling and situa- 
tion in life. 

When the heart has been first 
brought under the active influence of 
Religion, the individual feels as ina 
new world, and every thing around 
him assumes a novel aspect. His 
thoughts and desires will have un- 
dergone a material change; his esti. 
mate of picasure and his projects of 
happiness will have been entirely 
reversed. ‘he newly inspired ar- 
dour which he will feel in the service 
of his Redeemer, 1s, | allow, highly 
engaging initsclf, and proceeds origi- 
nally from a good source. It is, in 
fact, the babit of a mind which loves 
God in sincerity, and loves his image 
wherever it is found. But though 
good in itself, and in its source, it 
often receives its bias and direction 
from mistaken opinions, or from nar. 
row, partial, and imprudent views, 
It therefore sometimes happens that 
the mind, when inthis state, contracts 
a strone disrelish for the common 
occupations of life—a sort of nausea 
towards all secular and ordinary pur- 
suits. ‘he concerns of this fleeting 
stauie appear mean, insignificant, and 
contemptibie employ ments for an im- 
mortal and regenerated soul, and but 


ili accord with the warmth and zeal of 
» 
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amind which “ takes delight,” above 
all other things, “in approaching to 
God,”’ and in promoting, as it ima- 
gines, his glory inthe world. From 
the strength of these impressions, 
the young person may rashly be led 
to betake himself to what he consi- 
ders more interesting: and suitable oc. 
cupations. He,perhaps, even changes 
his profession in life, and withdraws 
himself, as far as possible, from the 
ordinary affairs of the world. Or,at 
least, when his mind is thus affected, 
there are Certain visionary noulons re- 
specting the mode of doing good, 
which are apt to steal upon him, and 
to lead him out of the sphere of his 
proper duties. Nor is even this in 
some cases the utmost extent to 
which these feelings may carry the 
ductile mind; for such a man is too 
often ready, with much positiveness 
and contumacy, to withstand the re- 
monstrances of persons of superior 
judgment and piety, and to consider 
both their disapprobation of his con- 
duct, and those feelings of resistance 
which it excites within him, as the 
certain evidences of the power of Re- 
ligion upon his heart. There is such 
a thing as being vain of a Christian 
profession, and secking credit to 
one’s self on account of a religious 
character. A superstructure of self- 
importance Is apt to be built upon 
this foundation, and an idea to be in- 
dulged, that in every case where mo- 
tives and objects afifiarently of a reli- 
gious kind are concerned, every thing 
like coo] and rational consideration 
would be a sacrifice to worldly policy. 

But the man in whom Religion has 
assumed a more settled and solid ap- 
pearance—the man who has received 
more enlightened and correct views 
with regard to the natureof Chris- 
tianiiy, and who has been taught to 
keep cvery thing, if I may so speak, 
in its proper place—will conduct 
himself in a very different manner. 
Aware of the deceitfulness and trea- 
chery of his own heart. he resolves to 
distrust its suggestions, cven when 
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they wear the cloak of sincerity and 
wisdom ; he pays no delerence to 
the various subterfuges, by which it 
endeavours to get free from common 
or difficult parts of duty. He knows 
that it is by a steady application to 
the peculiar obligations of his station 
in life, that be is required to glorify 
God in the world. He is conscious 
that these are the great means by 
which the principles of religion are 
to be brought into exercise, and are 
among the primary objects to which 
they ought to be applied : he seeks 
that his own will may in every case 
be absorbed in the will of God, and 
is, therefore, more disposed to judge 
of himself, by the temper with which 
he manages the ordinary affairs of 
life, than by that passionate emotion 
which is often far removed from true 
spirituality of mind. Like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water,”’ such 
aman “ bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season: his leaf, also, shall not 
wither, and whatsoever he doeth shill 
prosper.” 

The young Christian, therefore, 
Should not thoughtlessly assist the 
cause of his greatest enemy, by im: 
bibing a disposition so likely to thwart 
the growth of Religion in the soul, 
and to retard his progress in spiritual 
attainments. There is one important 
circumstance on his side, of the bene: 
fit of which it is impossible that even 
Satan can deprive him—the accumt: 
lating advantage of his own expel 
ence. This, if properly attended ‘0, 
may teach him many important les: 
sons, Let him, therefore, accustom 
himself to search into the deep and 
dark recesses of his heart ; let him 
frequently endeavour to trace the 
doublings and wanderings of bis 
mind; let him often survey the 
abominations which are done in the 
“ chambers of imagery,” with ai 
humble address to his Omniscient 
and Almighty Father: Search me 
© God, and know my heart; *' 
me, and know my thoughts ; and 
see if there be any wicked way 
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me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
° 93 

ing. 


There are various other decep- 
tions and mistakes, into which men 
are liable to falt in matters of spi- 
ritual concern, Instead, however, of 
enlarging upon them at present, it 
may be sufficient to suggest to the 
mind of the reader, and especially the 
youthful reader, the following heads 
of self-examination :—Am I more 
anxious to be considered and ealled 
a Christian than in reality to be one? 
Are there not some particular per- 
sons by whom 1 wish to be thought 
a sincere Christian, even though, in 
thinking this, they should be greatly 
mistaken? Is there any company, 
where I am afraid for it to be found 
out that I am attached to the Gospel, 
or where I would much rather have 
that circumstance remain concealed ? 
Am I ready to fear being looked upon 
by the gay, as tasteless and gloomy ; 
and being called a person of extreme 
weakness of mind, by that part of 
the world in whose estimation piety 
and weakness are always conjoined ? 
Is there no article in the Divine law 
which I wish were not there, or with 
which I think I could pleasantly dis- 
pense? Am I not led to seek after the 
enjoyments of heaven more from the 
re-action of some worldly disappoint- 
ments, than from real preference and 
choice? Do I never try to make an 
apology for my sins, because I think 
them the errors of a good man? And 
do Itremble when I think how many 
of the features of a worldly man apply 
to myself ? 

BURLOPATER. 
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Heb. xi. 13.— These all died in faith. 


Tue eleventh chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews may be re- 
garded as a grand historical picture, 
and may be denominated * The 
power of faith in God.” The Apos- 
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tle has introduced a variety of in- 
teresting groups, eaca of which is 
actively engaged in itself, yet con- 
tributes, with admirable skill to the 
effect of the whole. Here we behold 
Abel offering unto God a more ex- 
cellent sacrifice than Cain, and Jeho- 


vah testifying of his gifts. There 
we see Enoch translated that he 


should not see death, and arriving at 
the gates of eternity by a new and 
mysterious path. In another promi- 
nent part of the picture is exhibited 
the illustrious individual who forms 
the bond between the antediluvian 
and the postdiluvian world, moved 
with fear, and preparing an ark to 
the saving of his house. A still more 
striking character isthe father of the 
faithful, wandering as an outcast from 
his native land, in obedience to the 
command, and under the guidance 
and protection, of Him who had 
promised that his seed should be- 
come. as the stars for multitude, and 
as the sand which is upon the sea- 
shore, innumerable. Look, again, 
and you will behold a most affecting 
group ; the faithful Patriarch bind- 
ing his son, his only son, Isaac, whom 
he loved, upon the altar of sacrifice, 
and about to plunge the instrument 
of death into his bosom. On the 
right we behold the children of five 
successive generations, combined in 
distinct yet connected groups : here 
the faithful Sarah, the parent of the 
race, forgetting her incredulity, and 
convinced, by experience. that no- 
thing is too hard for the Lord; and 
there the long-afllicted Isaac and Ji- 
cob about to quit, for ever, the sor 

rows of life, and bequeathing, with 
their dying lips—the one te his chil- 
Cren, the other to his children’s chil- 
dren—the sacred patrimony of a pa- 
triarchal benediction. On the /e/t we 
behold the infant Moses, at first float 

ing in his ark of bulrushes, upon the 
waters of the Nile ; and, at length, 
come to years of discretion, and 
spurning all the honours of a court, 
for the cause of his afflicted country 
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and his country’s God ; * choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of Jehovah, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; esteem- 
ing the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than all the treasures of 
Evypt.” I will not point you tothe 
numerous other individuals that fill 
the canvass; either, for instance, to 
those active groups, the Rahabs, the 
Gideons, the Buraks, the Samsons, 
the Jephthas, the Davids, the Samu. 
els, and others, who are exhibited as 
subduing kingdoms, working righ- 
tevusness, obtaining promises, stop- 
ping the mouths of lions, quenching 
the violence of fire, escaping the 
edge of the sword, waxiby valiant in 
fight, and turning to flight the armics 
of the aliens ;—or to those frasszve 
groups who are scen supporting tri- 
als of cruel mockings and scourg- 
ings, of bonds and imprisonments ; 
who are represented in attitudes of 
Intense pain, as Sloved, as Sawn asun- 
der, as slain with the sword, or are 
seen wandering about in sheep-skins 
and gout skins, being destitute, afflict- 
ed, tormented.—Puassing by all these, 
und endeavouring to form a general 
idea of the whole of this sublime pic- 
ture, I would ask whatis it that gives 
unity and design to these apparently 
contused and miscellaneous groups ? 
How is it that the Apostle has con. 
trived soadmirably to bring together 
these numerous individuals, of vari- 
ous climes and colours ; the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the iilie- 
rate, the youbg andthe old; Abel, 
from the neighbourhood of Eden ; 
Moses, from the lond of Egypt ; 
Abrabam, from Ur of the Chaldees ; 
with numerous other characters from 
the Holy Land and clsewhere, with- 
out offending, if ] may so speak, the 
taste, or distracting the attention ¢ 
‘The answer is obvious: incongruous 
us muy appear the various groups 
and individuals to a superficial ob. 
server, there was, to a beaven-taught 
eye like that of the Apostle, one 
leading feature commen te all: there 


was something which rendered them 
all fit parts of one grand picture ; all 
tended to enforce one general idea ; 
for differ as they might in innumera.- 
ble other respects, in this, at least, 
they agree—-and ¢his was Precisely 
what St. Paul intended to point oy 
as the subject of his compositionm 
* They all died in faith.” 

It is at once a beautiful and a sy. 
blime spectacle, thus to behold indj- 
viduals of all ages and countries, 
with every diversity that is possible 
in other respects, united in one point 
at least by a common bond, The 
man of faith hails as his friend ang 
brother every one who has gone be- 
fore him to the land of everlasting 
joy; his communion is the com- 
munion of saints in every age ; he 
recognizes as his companions an in- 
numerable company of angels, the 
spirits of the just made perfect, and 
the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, which are written in 
heaven. He is not that solitary be- 
ing who glides through life without 
a friend ; for all, in every age and 
nation, are his friends, his compa- 
nions, his brethren, who, with him, 
have been adopted into the family of 
God, and are made partakers of like 
precious faith. He sympathizes in 
their afflictions, he profits by their 
example, he shares their joys, he 
anticipates their reward. Thrice 
blessed fraternity ! Well might the 
Psalmist exclaim, ‘ Happy is the 
people that is in such a Case ; yea, 
happy ts the people whose God is 
the Lord.” United equally and in- 
dissolubly to him of whom the whole 
family in heaven and in earth is nam- 
ed, what shall separate them from 
each other ? All * holding the Head, 
from which all the body, by joints 
and bands, having nourishment, mi 
nistered and knit together, increaset! 
with the increase of God,” they be- 
come one extensive household ; and 
the differences between them, great 
as they muy appear to us, are no! 
rreater than the different ages anc 
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complexions of children of one com- 
mo!) parent. 

Bur it is not their varieties with 
which we are al present concerned ; 
for the text points us not to the nue 
merous points in which they differ, 
but to the important One in which 
they all agree. Their outward con- 
ditions in life may be various ; the 
ages at which they are summoned 
to meet their God, and the circum- 
stances attending their departure, 
may be not less different than their 
joy and knowledge and experience 
in Religion, or than the events which 
have chequered their previous lives : 
but amidst this great variety there 
will be still a most imporiant and es- 
sential resemblance ; one epitaph 
‘may serve them all; foron the same 
tablet that records the frail me- 
morial of their earthly existence, 
may be inscribed this general pre- 
lude of their future hopes, “ THESE 
ALL DIED IN FAITH.” 

But lest, enraptured by these lofty 
themes, we should fondly deceive 
ourselves by unfounded expectations, 
itis necessary to view the subject in 
a different aspect. It has not yet 
been hinted that, large a8 is the class 
to whom such an epitaph would be 
appropriate, there is still a larger 
class on whose tombs it would be but 
asplendid mockery. I say nothing 
of the man who dies in visible terror 
and despair, whose last hours are 
tort ured by the agonies of remorse ; 
whose Conscience, long stifled, now 
seizes the moment of corporeal weak- 
ness, to redress all her wrongs, and 
toexclaim, with a voice which could 
notbe heard before, but which now 
overpowers every other sound, and 
makes the fear-struck heart re-echo 
with its awful accents—* The wick- 
ed shall be turned into hell, and all 
the people that forget God.”? With- 
out taking a case so strongly mark- 
ed, there are many other cases, even 
among the professed adherents to 
Christianity, in which the words of 
ihe text are very far from apply- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 202. 
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ing. Let us select a few speci- 
mens. 

1. A large class of persons may 
be said to die in ignorance. — They 
are unconscious of their spiritual 
malady, and ther: fore teel no veed of 
“ the good Physician.’ This ciass 
of character was ilmust universal in 
the heathen world : it is sull preva- 
lent among the inhabitunts of profes- 
sedly Christian lands: it is common 
even in our own highly enlighten. 
ed country; fo rnotwitbstanding all 
the religious information scattered 
throughout the community, there are 
numerous individuals who approach 
a death.bed with the same ignorance 
as totheir condition, and the same 
unconsciousness of their guilt and 
danger, as though they had passed 
the whole of their lives in a region 
on which the light of Revelation has 
never shone. 

2. A second class of persons die 
in carelessness —\It they know their 
danger, they do not appear to fear it. 
They cannot be aroused to any thing 
like active concern for their eternal 
welfare. Tell them of death and fu- 
turity, of heaven and hell, they readi- 
ly admit the declarations of Scripture 
upon these topics; but such declara- 
tions pass by them without effect. 
The arrow of conviction glances trom 
the slippery rock. They confess 
that they ought to repent, but they 
delay their repentance ; and pass 
through life so engrossed with the 
concerns of the present state, and so 
insensible toevery thing beyond them, 
that not even the approaching verities 
of the eternal world cun summon 
them to serious meditation upon 
their impending doom. 

3. A third class of persons die iz 
obduracy.—They are not ignorant ; 
and they are more than careless. for 
they are deliberately steeled against 
impression : they brave the terrors 
which they will not shun, and defy, 
as it were, their Creator to inflict the 
threatened vengeance. I: is not in 
this as in the former ease, in whick 

40 
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the arrows simply glanced from the 
rock, because it was slippery; for 
here they recoil, because that rock is 
bard and impassive, and thus fall 
blunted and inefficacious to the 
ground. 

4. A fourth class die in false se- 
curity.—They are not ignorant of 
their danger, they are not wholly 
careless respecting It,and they do not 
venture oécurately to brave it; but 
they Geceive themselves with a false 
and firesumpiuous hofie, and die, to 
use a Scriptural expression, * with a 
lic in their right hand.” This class 
is very numerous, and comprises in- 
dividuals of various species. One 
man, for example, derives his false 
security from a high but unfounded 
idea of his own good works, challeng- 
ing as it were his Maker to confer 
upon him the felicities of heaven, in 
part at least, for the sake of his own 
supposed merits. His language is, 
‘© I dic in peace, because I have lived, 
upon the whole, such a life as I trust 
my Creator will see fit to reward.” 
It is true, he may add “ through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord,’ or some simi- 
lar expression, implying a knowledge 
of the great Sacrifice for sin; but 
he will often do this in sucha way as 
evidently to indicate that notwith- 
standing his nominal trust in the 
Redeemer, he is, in fact, substantial- 
ly reposing upon his own deeds 
for acceptance with his Omniscient 
Judge. Another man places his 
equally false and presumptuous se- 
curity upon a dead inoperative faith 
—a faith which, far from bumbling 
him in true penitence, far from de- 
pressing his self-confidence, far from 
leading to holiness and consistency 
of life (for such are the fruits of 
really justifying faith,) exalts him in 
his own esteem, teaching him to 
despise others, and to build up him- 
self in a rash dependence upon pro- 
mises, which were intended only for 
the penitent believer, and have no 
application to a case like’ his. 

5, Not such is the death of him 


who dies in faith.—He does not dic 
in ignorance; for he fully under. 
stands his danger by nature, and js 
acquainted with the scripture denyp. 
ciations of punishment against sip, 
He does not die in carelessness ; for 
he is most anxious to escape the ap. 


proaching wrath, and the salvation of 


his soul has become the great object 
of his concern. He does not dic in 
obduracy ; for be is bumble and cop- 
trite, and trembles at Ccd’s word, 
Neither does he die in /ulse security ; 
for though he should use the strong 
language of Job, ‘ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that in my 
flesh I shall see God,”’ or triumphant- 
ly exclaim with the Apostle, “ Iam 
ready to be offered,” yet this confi- 
dence would be a persuasion very 
different from the presumptuous 
hope which we have just considered. 
But he dies iz faith: while he sees 
his danger, he appreciates the reme- 
dy ; while he renounces himself, he 
trusts in his Redeemer; while he 
feels and confesses that he has de- 
stroyed his own sou], he remembers, 
with gratitude and joy, that in God is 
hishelp. It is this union of peniten- 
tial tenderness of conscience on the 
one hand, and a scriptural knowledge 
of the nature of God on the other, 
with a faith, which, though neither 
palliating his sins, nor building pre- 
sumptuously on any supposed merits 
of his own, nor bending the commands 
of God to suit the infirmities of man, 
still trusts on the great Sacrifice for 
pardon and acceptance, which con- 
stitutes the safety and the peculiarity 
of the Christian’s dying hour. To 
die like him in faith, is to die with 
our spiritual senses fully alive to 
suitable impressions, yet to be able, 
in some humble measure at least, 
to appropriate from those impres- 
sions such ones as not merely melt 
the soul in self abasing contrition, 
but raise it in peaceful confidence to 
the Rock of its salvation. In short; 
to “ die in faith,”’ is to die depending 
upon God for the accomplishment o! 
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his own promises, aS was especially 
the case with those persons respect. 
ing whom St. Paul was speaking in 
the words of the text. ‘“ They had 
not received the promises,” remarks 
the Aposties; ‘out having seen them 
afur off, they were persuaded of therm 
and embraced them.” Ina similar 
state of mind the Christian lays hold 
of those hopes which are set before 
him in the Gospel. He has nothing 
huiman te plead for salvation ; but he 
depends upon the promise of God, 
sealed in the biood of Jesus Christ, 
and ratified by the solemn oath of 
the Holy Trinity. Such is his faith. 
In life, i: purified his soul, it worked 
by love, it overcame the world, it was 
the fruitfal reot of whatever was ami- 
able and of goed report in his con. 
duct ;—--72 death, it represses his 
fears, it animates his hopes, it ele- 
vates his eye to the glories of cler- 
nity, and brings down already a fore- 
taste of them in the present world. 
Depart when, or where, or how he 
may, departing in faith he departs in 
peace aud safety. His Heavenly Pa- 
rent waiches over his dying pillow, 
and angels wait around to convoy hina 
tv his eternal home. Arrived at that 
blissful world, he shall not enter a 
solitary stranger ; he shall meet his 
predecessors in the same path; he 
shail rejoin his fellow-worshippers, 
he shall sit down for ever to the mar- 
tiage-supper of the Lamb with those 
vith whom he sat down to the com- 
munion of the body and blood of 
Christ upon earth ; he shall meet 
also those sinless beings, who,having 
kept their first estate, now dwell in 

vuchangeable felicity in the light of 
their Creator’s presence, and are 

deeply interested in the welfare and 

salvation of apostate man ;—yea, he 

shall behold face to face God the Fa- 

ther of all, and Jesus the Mediator 

of the new covenant, and that cver- 

blessed Spirit who once enlightened, 

and consoled, and sanctified him upon 

earth. Such is the lot of those who 
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die in faith : they open their eyes in 
Never-ending felicity, beyond the 
reach of all that might shake their 
confidence or endanger their safety : 
they are for ever with Him, whom 
having not seen they loved, in whom, 
though in the present world they saw 
him not, yes’ BELIEVING they rejoiced 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I woutp respectfully acknowledge 
the reply of your correspondent, C.., 
in your number for July last, to the 
observations which I took the liberty 
of suggesting,ina previous Number, 
on the Lifficacy of Moral Suaston ; 
though I am far from considering it 
us a Saiisfuctory solution of the diffi- 
culty which had long pressed on my 
own mind. He seems indeed to feel 
no difficulty in the words of our Lord 
(Matt. xi. 21.), and without hesita- 
tion explains them of a national faust 
being immediately proclaimed, and 
generally solemnized ; in support of 
which opinion he refers to Poole on 
the passage: and, asa parallel, he 
instances the public fast which this 
nation has annyally observed during 
the late war, in obedience to the in- 
junction of our rulers ; on which oc- 
casions, * the whole kingdom might 
be said to mourn for its sins ;* 
though, as he justly remarks, * it 
will not be contended that the obser- 
vance of a public fast necessarily 
implies a saving repentance.” 

This interpretation was not new to 
me, having consulted most commen- 
tators on the passage ; amongst which 
some of the most eminent and judi- 
cious frankly acknowledge themselves 
‘not competent to solve every difh- 
culty, or fully to understand the whole 
ofthis subject.” (Scott in loco.) I 
readily admit, however, that we may 
reasonably suppose an allusion in our 
Lord’s language to the case of the 
.Vinevites, whose repentance, at the 
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preaching of Jonah, wos attended 
with the circumstances of their cloth- 
ing themselves ** with sackcloth, and 
sitting In ashes.” But still, the d:ffi- 
Cully remains with me in its force ; 
and, in hopes of inducing either your 
correspondent, C., or some other per- 
son that may have closely examined 
the subject, to favour me with some 
further assistance towards surmount- 
ing it, { would respectfully state the 
following queries :— 

1 Do not the words of our Lord 
(Matt. xi. 21.) properly and fuliy ex- 
press the nature of genuine repen- 
tance? Are they not strictly paral- 
lel with those of Jod,in chap xii. 6, 
which are unquestionably to be thus 
understood ? And, from our Lord’s 
referring to the final judgment, in 
which no collective or national retri- 
bution will be made, does it not seem 
evident, that he spake of that perso- 
nal and unfeigned repentance, which 
is necessary to salvation, and with 
which the hope and promise of eter- 
nal life are certainly, though not meri- 
toriously, connected ? But, 

2. Admitting that our Lord had 
respect to the case of the Ninevites, 
whose public and collective repen- 
tance was graciously accepted of 
God, and averted the judgment which 
Jonah denounced ; have we not suf- 
ficient evidence, that their repentance 
was unfeigned and sincere—as flow- 
ing from faith in God’s word, accom. 
panied with deep contriion—and pro- 
ductive of practical reformation ? 
What reason have we to doubt, with 
respect to numbers amongst them at 
least, that (as Mr. Scott observes) 
‘‘they were truly converted from 
the evil of their ways, to the spiritual 
worship and service of God ?”? And 
if this be admitted, which I think no 
one can reasonably deny ; then I ask, 

3. Do not our Lord’s words (in 
Luke xi. 32) ascribe this to the 
preaching of Jonah, as the moral 
means of their conversion? And ts 


it not plainly affirmed by him (in 





SUasion, fet, 
Matt. xi. 21,) that the very same 
morai means which were ineffica. 
cious on the minds of the Jews, yp. 
der his own ministry and miracles, 
would certainly have produced sin. 
cere and deep repentance in the in. 
habitants of Tyre and Sidon. if they 
had been favoured with them? Bur, 
how is this solemn declaration con. 
sistent with the doctrine of those 
who maintain the total inefficacy of 
all moral means whatever, as to an 
spiritual effects, on the minds of the 
unregenerate, without a previous 
operation of the Divine Spirit on 
the faculties of the soul, preparing 
them for the due reception and im. 
provement of such means ? 

While I am thus making what 
appears to me a due distinction be, 
tween Moral Suasion and the influ. 
ence of the Divine Spirit, I am by ne 
means intending to set them in op. 
position. That awakening and hum. 
bling effect on the minds of the mi- 
nisters, which followed the preaching 
of Jonah, was not produced without 
some benign influence of the Holy 
Spirit, concurring with, and giving 
efficacy to, hts solemn message. And 
there seems, I think, reason to be. 
lieve, that every dispensation of mo- 
ral means is accompanied with such 
an influence of the Holy Spirit, oc- 
casionally moving on the minds and 
consciences of all that are providen- 
tially brought under it, as te convince 
them in ameasure both of their dan- 
ger and duty, so as to leave them 
without excuse if they wilfully per- 
sist in carelessness and impenitency. 
But, from the different degrees of 
blindness and moral obliquity which 
are found amongst sinful men, the 
Same moral meuns are attended with 
different effects ; some, like the un- 
believing Jews, continuing relentless 
and impenitent—others, like the 
Ninevites, being humbled to repen- 
tance. While, therefore, we ascribe 
to the Spirit’s influence, whatever 
good effect is produced under any 
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itself through these means on the 
minds of different persons ? Or is 


the saving influence of the Spirit of 


an essentially different nature from 
that energy which often renders mo- 
ral means deeply impressive on the 
minds of some who alterwards re- 
lapse into carelessness and impeni- 
tency, and, with respect to many 
_ others, leaves them altogether har- 
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moral means, the question, which 
naturally arises out of our Lord’s 
words (Matt. xi. 21) is this : ** Does 
the saving effect of any moral means 
whatever arise from a different degree 
of the same kind of influence, exerting 


dened in sin and unbelief? The for- 
mer statement appears, in my view, 
much more consistent with the strong 
affirmation of our Lord, in the pas. 
Sage now referred to ; nor does it in 
the least detract from the honour of 
the Spirit’s efficiency in the work of 
a sinner’s conversion. If, however, 
the latter can be proved to be the 
doctrine of the Scriptures, such proof, 
and its harmony with the language of 
our Lord, will be thaakfully received 
and acknowledged by 


Your constant reader, 
VERAK 


° MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Havin long felt a mostardent anxie- 
ty for the prosperity of the various 
societies which have been formed for 
the purpose of promoting the cause 
of Religion in our own and in foreign 
lands; and having often derived much 
pleasure, and,I hope, some advantage, 
from attending their public meetings, 

I could not do otherwise than read 

the paper of W., in your Number for 

July, with much interest ; and though 
| [fully agree with him in his opinion, 
 thatsuch meetings, when rightly con- 
ducted, are highly beneficial, yet it 
appears to me (as of course it must 
tohim and to every one else) that 
there are dangers against which it is 
necessary strictly to guard, and on 
some of which I now venture to offer 
afew remarks. 

There is, then, an obvious danger 
of a spirit of self-complacency being 
excited.—-A number of persons meet 
together, professedly to hear accounts 
of the progress made in the propaga- 
tion of Religion or in the dissemina- 
tion of the Word of God. But with 
the thankfulness which will be expe- 
rienced by pious individuals on such 
Occasions there is apt to mingle a 


recollection that their liberality or 
exertions have had some, perhaps no 
little, share in the good work. Now 
if the heart of man were what it 
ought to be, no feeling of pride could 
be awakened by this consciousness 
Gratitude to Him “from whom ali 
just works do proceed,’’ would be 
the only emotion. But even where 
pride is really dethroned, it still lives, 
and this in the best of men; and we 
have, therefore, some reason, per- 
haps, to fear that a considerable de- 
gree of self-congratulation is not un- 
frequently caused by the public men- 
tion of their services in the cause of 
God, while others finding their exer- 
tions thus noticed, are induced to 
content themselves with a religion 
which goes no farther than these out- 
ward acts. 

This leads me to notice another 
evil which I have observed on these 
occasions; namely,that there is some- 
times too much said of a complimen- 
tary nature ; a fault which, as it seems 
dying away, I shall not further no- 
tice, than to observe, that while we 
ought to acknowledge the goodness 
of God in raising up proper Instru- 
ments for accomplishing {fis great 
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designs of mercy ; and while we love 
ard bconour the individuals thus em- 
ployed, yet considering what humen 
nuture is, we mMmillst perceive that the 
unmeasured applause which is some- 
times bestowed, is not a tribute un- 
accompanied by serious danger. 

The last evil to which 1 would 
venture to reler arises from the want 
of « judicious selection of speakers. 
I know that itis often difficult, per- 
haps tmpossible, to meet with per- 
sons duly qualified to conduct the 
business of a public meeting ; in 
which cases I cunnot but think it bet- 
ter to have very little spoken, than 
toadmit a single speaker whose prin- 
ciples or discretion can be reasonably 
brought in question, 

The things which I have now men- 
tloned appear to me to be  spois in 
our feasts of charity,” yet of such a 
mature as to be easily removed by a 
Judiclous choice of speakers—tby care 
not to give to man the glory which 
belonys to God alone—and by the 
dilivent cuitivation of a humble spirit 
ip all toe partics concermed. 

DUBITANS. 


P.S. I have not mentioned the 
practice of using invective against 
the epponents of the institutions, be- 
Cause it Is so pluinly unchristian, that 
its impropriety must be evident. 


Yo the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent H.G., in his 
very interesting paper, in your Num- 
ber for March last, on the introduc- 
tion of Metrical Hymns into the Ser- 
vice of the Church, having towards 
the close of his paper invited the 
suggestion of improvements in the 
style and conducting of public Psal- 
mody; 1 take the liberty of briefly 
offering to your notice a few of the 
means which, I apprehend, might 
be advantageously employed in fur- 
therance of such improvements ; but 
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as a knowledge of defects must pre. 
cede any remedy t!at can be applied, 
I wrust this cousideration will be ac. 
cepted as my apoloyy for stzting what 
mivht otherwise appear somewhat 
unyracious. 

In the first place, then, I am of 
Opinion, that there is amongst the 
clergy of the Established Church, 
too general a want of the knowleage 
of sacred music, and that it is tug 
frequently negiected to be Culuvated 
aS an acqusition In any Measure cal. 
led tor in the discharge of their sq. 
cred office, or even thought of as be. 
ing connected with it. By this means 
the conducting of the singing in ma: 
Dy congregations cevolves entirely 
on the parishioners, wht, perhaps, 
either have very little knowledge oj 
the science of music, or very litte 
judgment us to the style of singing 
which ought to be employed for ue 
volulonu:! purposes. 

Dissenting Congregations  ofien 
excel us much i: this poi. 1d 
chiefly owing to the circumstance 
that, at the Methodist and Dissew ing 
Academics, the stedents are very 
generally ipstructed in sacred music; 
go that when they enter upon re 
ministerial office, they can, In Case 
of need, take the lead, or, if that be 
not called fory can assist in the sing- 
ing in ineir resp-ctive congregations 
which is far from being the case ge 
nerally with ministers of the Esta 
blishment.* This is a defect which, 


* Let me not, however,be misunderstood. 
With regard to really musical taste ave 
science, our cathedrals are far more thar 
sufficient to rescue our church from fe 
proach as compared with any denominatin’ 
of Christians among us. But it is obvisui 
that this relish for devotional harmony docs 
not by any means generally pervade tit 
great body of the parochial clergy, to whom 
chiefly we must look for any thing like # 
efficient improvement of the system. And, 
indeed, where this highly cultivated tasté 
really exists it is far from being alwajs 
friendly to congregational singing, which " 
the object Lam anxious to sce secured 
highly refined ear must be prepared to s* 
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for the ends of devotion, it would be 
highly desirabie vo remedy as ful as 
possible. Ail clergymen, if is true, 
may not have a voice or a taste for 
music ; Vut stil such a knowledge 
of the theory might anid ought te be 
obtained, as to enable them to be 
judges of what would be appropriate, 
or otherwise, in the mode ef singing 
to be adopted in their churches. If 
we look back to the period of the 
Jewish dispensation, we shail find 
that it was then thought a matter of 
sufficient importance for tbe pur- 
poses of glorifying God and exciting 
devotion, to,justify the peculiar at- 
tention which was paid to it. If we 
refer to the early ages of ihe Chris. 
tian church, we shall aiso find that it 

“was considered incumbent, both on 
ministers and the congregations at 
large, to join in promoting its excel- 
lence and perfection, at least if we 
may judge from the provisions made 
for that purpose, as well as the usa- 
res of the times ; and I am not aware 
of any change of circumstances hav- 
ing taken piace during the present 
period, that will excuse our remiss- 
ness in a matter to which ‘they paid 
so much regard.* 

I would also remark, that in many 
country churches there i- 4 striking 
want. of taste and propriety very fre- 
quently manifested in the selection 
of tunes to the words, JI lave, for 
instance, at different times heard the 
Twenty-third Psalm (O. V ) and the 
Veni Creator sung to the air of some- 
thing like a military march ; and, on 
the other hand, the Forty-fifth Psalm, 


crifice something for general effect ; but, 
upon the whole, I imagine it is indifference 
to the subject, or total want of knowledge 
and ear,rather than high musical cultita- 
tion, which renders our clergy so prevail- 
ingly inattentive to the introduction of con- 
S'egational singing in their churches. 


* Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian 


Church, Book iii, cap. 7. and Book xiv. cap. 
land 9. 
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and others similar, sung to a funeral 
ulr. This is repulsive to devotional 
feeling, and tends greatly to debase 
this pleasing pert of Divine worstip. 
The interference of the minister in 
such cases, supposing him to have a 
discriminating ear, would be highly 
beneficial; as well also as in his select- 
ing the psalms or hymns to be sung. 

I would next notice, that softness 
in various parts of the airsto be sung, 
should be attended to more than it is 
at present. Many persons errone. 
ousiy think that good singing Consisis 
chiefly in iisbeing loud. Itis very 
difficuit for ordinery voices to be 
loud without being harsh, and per- 
haps discordant. 

It may Jikewise here be mention- 
ed, that in tiie choice of tuves lora 
public congrez tion, those wii not 
always be the best whic! are calcu- 
lated to please in the social ci do- 
mesic circle. The mel diesof Drs, 
Cron and Boyce, and those of mas- 
ters similer tothem, will, perhaps, be 
found to contribute os much to devo- 
tion, and are probably as suttable. on 
account of their dignified simplicity, 
for a country church, as any that can 
be named. A more elaborate style I 
need not point out; as those of your 
readers who pessess musical science, 
will know where to have recourse 
Without my liformation. 

I will only venture further to sug- 
gest, that it would be an iImprove- 
mentif some devotional melodies, 
casy of acquisition, could be well 
adaptedto meet the peculiar case of 
occasional metrical compositions, 
which begin in a plaintive, and end 
in an exulting strain. I would in- 
stance such as the Third Psalm. 1 
think it will appear evident that the 
same air continued throughout, will 
not do justice, or give proper ex- 
pression, toall the parts of the Psalm ; 
and this appears to me almost the 
only defect of music adapted to strict- 
ly metrical compositions. It does 
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not, unless very judiciously managed, 
accommodate itself toall those chan- 
ges which the sense and words may 
require. 

This, however, its a minor defect, 
in comparison with those faults which 
are the subject of my preceding ob- 
servations; and, perhaps, might easily 
be remedied by a well managed se- 
lection of tunes from some that are 
already in use; or, by a few origi- 
nal compositions from the hand of 
some person skilled in devotional 
harmony, so as to meet the case, and 
give general satisfaction. 

My design in troubling you with 
this paper, has been to contribute a 
humble effort towards rescuing our 
Psalmody from the reproach under 
which it lies from the improper ma- 
nagement of many who conduct it, 
and to place the Church on the same 
level, at least, with the Congrega- 
tions of other denominations in this 
particular ; being fully convinced, 
that our admirable Service will not 
exhibit itself in all its beauty, till 
further steps are taken for accom. 
plishing this object. I trust some 
abler hand will prosecute the sub- 
ject ; and that it will continue to be 
brought before your readers with a 
zeal well-directed and equal to its 
importance. 

S. O. 


.—_ 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


As | was out with my guna few days 
aco I met with a brother shot, who, 
like myself, is an old member of the 
University of Cambridge. It so hap- 
pened, that one of my dogs having 
committed a fault, I gave it the usual 
castigation of a sportsman, whilst the 
animal howled tll the whole combe* 
echoed again. ‘ It is well,’ said my 
friend, ‘* that we are in Devonshire : 


* Combe, Mr. Editor, is a common term 
m our country for asmall valley; a vallev, 
as some persons say, with only one road 
passing through it. Hence Ilfracombe, 
flestercombe, Combe Martin, &c. &c. 

























































I promise you, if this beast had made 
half such a noise in Westmoreland, 
and it were discovered that you are 
a Cantab, some fellow or other, who 
perhaps hardly knows 4 rifle from g 
duck gun, would whine over your 
Dido jike another Aneas ; and Alma 
Mater would have a lucky escape, if 
he did not make her responsible for 
the cruelty which, without ceremony, 
he would fix upon you.” “ Whatin 
the world,” I replied, “ can the Uni. 
versity have to do with my beating 
pointer 2”? “ Why,” said my com. 
panion, “listen, and perpend :—Did 
you not now and then, in old times, by 
way of amusement, sally forth witha 
gun at Cambridge ? and would you 
have ventured to do this, if the dons 
had not a litthe connived at it?” 
“ Well, but where is the harm? 
What have the dons to do with Di- 
do??? “ Why, it is something like 
the genealogy given by Poor Robin; 
‘War begets Poverty ; and Poverty, 
Peace.’ Cambridge taught you tobe 
a sportsman ; and how can you bea 
sportsman, without beating your 
dog ?”? In a word, sir, to make short 
of a long story, I found that some 
pamphlets had lately appeared upon 
the discipline of the University, and 
that the subject had been taken up 
by some of the correspondents of a 
periodical work, called the Christian 
Observer.—-My bookseller has for- 
warded these publications to my or- 
der ; and, as the morning is wet, and 
I perceive that you admit correspon- 
dents on both sides of the question, 
I do not care if I spend an idle hour 
in exhibiting to you the folly of these 
self-constituted reformers, whether 
they be clerks of the south or yeo- 
men of the north. 

The first point that deserves no- 
tice is the state of the town. Mr. 
Maberley, I perceive, tells us that the 
streets are infested with disorderly 
characters of the other sex ; and wé 
are Ieft to infer that a young man 
cannot walk even in Trumpington- 
street without the hazard of mo- 
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lestation. Females walkin the town: 
Why, sir, is not this a free country ? 
Is any class of his Mejesty’s subjects 
to be deprived of the privilege of air 
and exercise, and the use of their 
limbs, and the common light of hea- 
yen, at the dictum of a private indi- 
vidual? If womenare not to be shut 
upin the haram, is it possible that 
they can take exercise with less ba- 
zard of violating decorum, than in 
streets of the most public resort ? 
Would Mr. Maberley wish them to 
creep, like a parcel of gypsies, under 
the shelter of a Chesterton hedge ? 
What, | wili venture to ask, would 
be the complaint of this gentleman, 
if, instead of meeting them in pub- 
lic promenades, and in the light of 
day, he should fali in with them in 
the skirts of the town, and at a time 
when they are necessarily remote 
from general observation ? 

That no great outrage against de- 
cency can, under such circumsian. 
ces, ever occur, is evident at first 
sigot: and any implied charge upon 
the proctors must be totally unfound- 
ed. Suppose, for one instint, that 
you were yourself invested with the 
office; and you meet in broad day- 
light, or at an early hour of the eve- 
ning, with a multitude of fair ladies 
between the Senate House and Tri- 
nity College;—are you toassume,that 
every well-dressed woman is of the 
description stated by Mr. Maberley ? 
Are you to cry out at every turn, 
“Aroint thee, witch !” if you hap- 
pen to discover beauty of countenance 
associated with a little galety of man- 
ner? Are you, by virtue of official 
Intuilion, to carry off to the work- 
house every girl who happens to dis- 
please your proctorial gravity ? Our 
ruce forefathers never thought of con- 
demning even an old woman as guilty 
ofthe arts of Endor, till they had ob- 
tained evidence from her cats and 
ler broomsticks. Will you adopt 
harsher measures aguinst the young 
witches of our own days? If, in- 
deed, England were not a Jand of 
Christ. Observ. No. 292, 
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liberty—or if mathematicians could 
deduce from such data as the height 
and complexion of a female, from 
the spots upon her disc, and the datly 
period of her ascent above the hori- 
zon, What is the character of her 
mind, and what the nature of her 
profession and pursuits—there might 
be some argument on the other side 
of the question: but what if the 
man of discipline should make a lit- 
tle mistake in his calculations? What 
if he should seize and carry off to 
confinement the lively daughter of 
some respectable inhabitant of the 
town, or of the head of a college ¢ 
He would learn, I suspect, that even 
a proctor may be over-officious: and 
the laws of the land would probably 
covl his courage for ever. 

The university, it seems, has just 
appointed a number of pro-proctors. 
Tam sorry for it. First, because it 
will give a triumph to the impugners 
of its discipline ; secondly, because 
it may tend to convert the streets in- 
toa desert ; and, thirdly, because it 
leads to many infringements upon 
liberty. I trust, that the venerable 
magistrate who has commented so 
well upon the solecisms of his oppo- 
nent, will exert his influence, both 
as a justice of the peace and a mem. 
ber of parliament, in behalf of that 
interesting portion of society for 
whom [ plead; and who, in the 
present state of our representation, 
have nothing to do with the laws but 
to obey them. Far, far from the 
seats of Academus be the tyranny of 
the Turk? We are not Mahome- 
tans, but Christians ; and till Aschy- 
lus shall be superseded by Hafiz, and 
the Jacksonian Professor shall sub- 
stitute the Koran for Pearson upon 
the Creed, I hope and believe, that 
the streets of Cambridge will con- 
tinue to be the favourite resort of 
youth and loveliness, however stiz- 
matized by methodistical taste and 
puritanical abhorrence. 

Do not suspect me, sir, of being 
an advocate for immorality : God for- 
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bid ! but before we lend ourselves 
lo scacio’s of reform, it is right to 
consid.’ now far they can be carried 
Into .iect. As to those persons who 
ex’ sa so loudly, and in terms so 
of sve ond invidious, against the 
Wi ocan f the young men and 
-of Cambridge, 1 fairly 
. pity their intellects. Did 
ncse thinjss prevail from the 
saifestimes ? Arethey not capa- 
ble of being defended from the sacred 
records jusias well as the slave trade? 
fave not lie proctors of both univer- 
stiles been labouring night and day, 
and from gencration to generation, 
to putthem down ? And what has 
been the effect? If Mr. Maberley’s 
representation be admissible, the evil 
has i: ceased upon us: it has grown 
up and flourished in despight of all 
opposition : 
Noa }.s cca secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem. 


As fast as you banish the misguided 
fair from the Streets, so fast will they 
return. And the reason is_ plain. 
Youth is the season of mirth and en. 
joyment: and nothing can argue a 
more lamentable ignorance of human 
Nature, than to attempt to bind down 
the elastic passions of eighteen, by 
the fetters of threescore and ten. 


O smile, ye college powers! Ye tutors wan, 

Ye blighting proctors, spare his balmy 
prime : . 

Nor lessen of his joys the little span : 

Burn on the swift, though silent wings of 
time, 

Old age comes on apace to ravage all the 
clime. 


You will anticipate a somewhat 
similar defence with respect to many 
other Charges, which are brought 
against the University ; such as loose 
conversation, drinking, gaming, hunt- 
in, going to Newmarkcat, &c. &e. I 
class them all together, partly be- 
cause the day Is clearing up, and 
nartly because a few words will suf. 
fice inreply. We are the sons of 
women, Mr. Editor, and youth will 


account and apologize for the whole. 

As to conversation, young men 
cannot be talking at all times abou: 
the flight of old Helen, and the varia. 
tion of centripetal forces: there are 
many subjects around them quite as 
pleasant as the dead wife of Mene- 
laus, and far more attractive than 
gravity. And if in the hey-day and 
ebullition of animal spirits, they 
should oceasionally use a strong in- 
tensitive by way of giving point toa 
period, or confirmation to a fact, ig 
this to be called swearing? Are 
young persons of liberal and gene. 
rous hearts to be schooled with the 
precision of Quakers ?—But they 
drink and they dine ! Sir, | like no; 
the system which forbids drinking 
and dining. There is classical au- 
thority for both. If, indeed, Aadits of 
drunkenness were superinduced, that 
would alter the question ; but I can. 
not allow an occasional and uninten- 
tional deviation from the strict rule 
of sobriety, to be pleaded as an argu- 
ment for the prohibition of wine. 
The spirit of conviviality is a gouod 
spirit, and has no necessary connex- 
ion with intemperance : and if cases 
of excess do sometimes occur, whiat 
is there in the world which is not 
liable to abuse? A_ fowling-piece 
will occasionally explode ; but he 
must be a sturdy logician, who would 
on such grounds debar me from the 
useof my gun. The truth 1s, that 
with common attention on the part 
of the ruling powers, habits of drink- 
ing in the University can never be 
excessive. There is a test (at least 
in the larger colleges) which is de- 
Cisive, and which must soon put an 
end to the system. Go, for example, 
into the chapel of St. John’s on 4 
Sunday night. Look around you 
while the organ is playing: the mu- 
sic operates as effectually upon the 
unhappy transgressor, as a dose o! 
red-water on an African wizard : and 
ifat other times he could stand as 
firm as Helvellyn, he will now begin 
“to bow upon his base,” and describe 
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curves of I know not how many or- 
ders, with a grace and execution 
wich Bacchus alone could impart. 
The dean, therefore, is furnished at 
once with a test of sobriety, which 
it is impossible to elude : and as he 
would doubtless put a stop to Irregu- 
lurities, the fair inference is, that 
they seldom occur, Instead of de- 
claiming, therefore, about this din- 
ner, and that meeting of a club, I 
would rather inquire, how many un- 
der-graduates have, in the course of 
the term, been chased out of the 
chapel, and not exactly in right lines, 
by the deep base of the organ? From 
this number, I would substract evegy 
man who has an antipathy to music ; 


_¢very one who ts affected with nerv- 


ous headaches; every freshman,since 
he is probably unseasoned ; and eve- 
ry other individual who can be prov- 
ed not to have exceeded his botile : 
for a man is not to be condemned on 
account of the weakness of his head, 
but ior his indulgence in excess. 
The offence, at any rate, is venial : 
it indicates no malice, no wilful in- 
subordination, no disposition to mo- 
roseness; it arises chiefly from a ge- 
netous elevation of mind, and the 
love of conviviality. I consider it, 
Mr. Editor, as an evil sign, when 
you hear a person declaim violently 
against what he is pleased to call in. 
loxication. It is a known principle 
in human nature, that we condemn 
most severely the very fault to which 
we are ourselves most particularly 
addicted ; and although one writer 
on this subject declares, that during 
the days of his under-graduateship, 
he was a stranger to the juice of the 
grape, | should look not without sus- 
Picton upen a dean or a tutor, who 
visited with much harshness the fes- 
tive frolics of youth. 

And with regard to hunting, New- 
market, &c. &c, where is the young 
man that does not delight in these 
things, and what is the mischief of 
them?) Your correspondent would 
sce no harm in the fact of two hun- 
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dred under-graduates contemplating 
the sluggish motion of Ursa Major ; 
in what then consists the evil of ad- 
miring the swiftnessof a living horse, 
or of ten living horses? If it be law- 
ful to observe how, 


Onward the kindred bears with footsteps 
rude 
Pace round the pole, pursuing and pursued, 


why should it be inexpedient to wit- 
ness better feats of agility on the 
course at Newmarket? Your aca- 
demical reformers scem inclined not 
to follow nature, but to vex and op- 
pose her ; they would do wel! to re- 
verse the rule, and we shall have no 
farther complaints about the course 
or the chase. For it is as true now 
as it was in the age.of the Pisos :; 


Imberbis juvenis tandem custode remoto 
Gaudet equis canibusque et aprici gramine 
campi. 


The charge of gaming I admit to 
be of a more serious description: but 
in this, as in most things, the evil 
lies not in the act itself, but im the 
excessive way in which some persons 
choose to follow the amusement. [| 
believe with your ** North Couniry. 
man,” that this is not one of the cry- 
ing sins of Cambridge ; and that it 
would be both impolitic and absurd 
to prohibit it by severe enactments. 
For what can tend more to brighten 
the intellects, and to strengthen ibe 
reasoning faculty, than a good rubber 
at whist? Why is a man to read the 
doctrine of chances, if he is never to 
verily his conciusions in practice ? 
To what purpose does he labour 
through the proposition, “ how to 
hit a given mark,” but that, like my- 
self, he may declare war against the 
birds of the air, and the beasts of the 
field? Tlow strange would it seem 


ina grave lecturer to say, * Now, 
sentlemen, I will explain to you the 
nature of projectiles ; but wo betide 
you, if you presume to reduce theory 
to experimen !”’ 


‘6 Now, gentlemen, 
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for the doctrine of elasticity ; but 
Tustication is the punishment, if you 
venture to the billiard room, or dare 
to press the turf of Newmarket !” 
‘© The probability of throwing an ace 
with a single diein two trials is 11-36: 
but the master and seniors have de- 
termined, that if any member of this 
coilege shall be caught in the act of 
verifying this proposition, he shall 
forthwith be expelled!” Can any 
thing be more preposterous than such 
lectures, backed by such a conclu- 
sion? Yet what else is virtually the 
language of our gloomy reformers ? 

But to proceed: It is insinuated 
by the Westmoreland Yeoman, that 
in one at least of the colleges, the 
bedmakers are more handsome than 
bedmakers beseems : your * North 
Countryman” denies the charge, and 
affirms, that the females who at pre- 
sent hold the office are o/d women. 

I know not whether most to ad- 
mire the wisdom of the attack, or the 
gravity of the vindication. It ap- 
pears to be assumed by both of these 
gentlemen, that every thing attractive 
is of course to be proscribed without 
mercy : and that the chief merit of 
a bedmaker consists in her moving 
like a snail, and bearing the visage 
of a sybil. 

Now, I could wish to be instructed 
by these writers, wherein consists 
the turpitude of a pleasing form ; 
and whether that turpitude, however 
offensive, will not, in the lapse of 
years, disappear and pass away ? 
The language of Byron's Bediamite 
to his quarrelsome Beau, 


With his huge silver belt and his scabbard 
of steel, 

That bung at due Jength from his hip to his 
heel, 


may With equal justice be addressed, 
mutatis mutandis, to these anti-juve- 
nile anti-comely kinghts-errant. 


Hill your enemy! Killa fool’s head of your 
own: 

‘They'll die of themselves, if you'll let them 
ztone. 
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Only suffer them to continue in peace, 
and the youngest of them el] will in 
due time be sufficiently bowed down 
by the.infirmities of age. 

I have three solid objections to the 
exclusion of young bedmakers from 
the wails of a college. 

First, The principle is puritani- 
cal.—Look abroad into the field of 
nature. Why is the earth furnished 
with so many prospects of Juxurian- 
cy—tbis “ grateful variety of bill and 
dale” —but that the heart of man may 
cerive pleasure fromthe sight? And 
who tha.is not an enemy tv innocent 
recreation would confine his field of 
view to a morass or a desert, while 
the riches of Tempe or Valdamo lie 
neglected beside him? And does 
not the same reasoning hold good 
concerning the beauties of the ra- 
tional creation? Would you, on 
visiting the rooms of a Cantab, insist 
upon his taking down from his walls 
the picture of Miss O’Neill, and sub- 
stituting Mother Shipton ? Why then 
apply to the living and animated form 
the sort of doctrine at which you 
would smile in relation to the inapi- 
mate ? Why deprive the student of 
that innocent pleasure which arises 
from the contemplation of beauty un- 
der its most gratifying appearance ? 

The Egyptians, we are told, were 
accustomed to place skulls upon their 
banqueting boards : and I have some- 
where heard of a gentleman at Cam- 
bridge, who adorned his chimney- 
piece with this sad emblem of mor- 
tality. Allow me to ask, whether 
gou would rather choose to dine with 
a person who had Hebe for an atten- 
dant at the feast, or with one who sat, 
at the head of his table, with a skull 
for his crest, and Alecto and Tisi- 
phone for his supporters ? We have 
acustom in the West of England, 
when taking, after cheese, a glass of 
strong beer, to compliment the mas- 
ter of the house on its brisk and beau- 
tiful appearance : the merit of the 
liquor is transferred, by an elegant 
firure, toits owner; and every tongue 
is ready with the exclamation, “ You 
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jook charmingly to-day, sir.” But 
whai sort of compliment could I pay 
on elevating the glass between my- 
self and the skull-crowned, fury-be- 
leagured Cantabrigian ? ** You look 
horribly to day, sir,” would be the 
most civil speech, which the refract- 
ed image of his crest and supporters 
would permit a man of tolerable in- 
tegrity to adopt. Such a group would 
operate upon every beholder, like the 
« Mene, Tekel, Upharsin” upon the 
nerves of Belshazzar ; and as no man 
coes to dine with his neighbour for 
the purpose of mortification, there 
would soon be an end to all cheerful 
festivity. 

Secondly, The principle is unjust. 
=It goes to deprive young -women 
of the means of procuring a liveli- 
hood in a station to which they are 
admirably suited, and without any al- 
legationofcrime. Yes,” itis said, 
« but they may do something wrong.” 
I will not contend about possibilities : 
the mathematician may be converted 
into an infidel : the classic may, even 
in the article of death, be inclined to 
joke about Charon: but who would 
on this account forbid access to New- 
ton, or bring back the old days of 
barbarism with their characteristic 
proverb, ** Grzcum est, non potest 
legi !?? Where is the man that would 
wish forgeries to be rendered impos- 
sible by a general incapacity to write, 
and make primitive ignorance the 
foundation and pledge of primitive 
Security ? 

My third objection arises from the 
difficulty and absurdity of carrying 
such a reform into effect.—It will 
hardly be contended, that a woman 
isto be expelled from the colleges 
simply for the crime of being young. 
We are necessarily to suppose a 
complication of crimes ; and beauty 
Must be associated with youth. Now 
some young persons have as plenti- 
ful a lack of beauty as the old Coun- 
tess of Desmond herself : they pos- 
sess nO more claim to that softness 
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their first mother was distinguished 
than a piece of adamant or an oyster. 
Suppose, then, the college authorities 
to be assembled, and Miss to be 
summoned before them : the point to 
be decided being simply this, whether 
she is sufficiently repulsive to be al- 
lowed the post of abedmaker. How 
is the decision to be made ? Perhaps 
no two persons are agreed in their 
notions of beauty. One thinks it is 
seated in the forehead: another talks 
about the lustre of the eye: the 
mouth has many advocates, while not 
a few sneer at that doctrine, and fix 
upon the nose, the ear, the chin, the 
shoulders, the trachia, and even the 
hair ; all have their patrons in soci. 
ety, and all therefore may have 
friends among the rulers of the col- 
lege. Some likewise hold to the 
proverb, * Handsome is that hand- 
some does’’—a rule quite indepen- 
dent of personal charms. But, im- 
agine the sentence to be drawn up 
judgment ready to be pronounced. 
Enter once again the juvenile cul- 
prit. She begs to hear the charg: 
and have the privilege of defence. 
‘ Have I conducted myself disre- 
spectfully ?”’ No. ‘ Have I violated 
the regulations?” No. “ Has my 
character been impeached?” No. 
Nothing of the sort; her offence is 
involuntary, and the precedent for 
animadverting upon itis to be found 
in a royal disciplinarian at the far- 
thest extremity of the globe :— 
‘ King Chihu put nine queens to 
death ; convict on statute, Ivory 
Teeth.” 

I have not leisure to go into the 
question about lodgings in the town ; 
but I must briefly advert to the ques- 
lion, why cannot the colleges erect 
new buildings for themselves of suffi- 
client Capacity to contain all the stu. 
dents whem they admit ? 

Your North-country correspondent 
gays, that the colleges which stand 
most in need of enlargement have 
neither the funde necessary for so gi- 
gantic an undertaking, nor ground 
% 
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wihereon to place those ideal edifices. 
Ayteeing with bim ihat no case has 
beei made out to warrant such a la- 
Visti expenditure of brick and mor- 
tur, I fear, nevertheless, that his re- 
ply is not quite conclusive. The col- 
lezes, to which he ailudes, are duubt- 
I¢s5, the rival foundations of St. 
Jun’s and Trinity: and, as each of 
them hasa great dealot spare ground, 
an chemy might suggest that po diffi- 
culty could exist 1, finding a commo- 
dious site. Neither would money 
be wanting; for many builders would 
be ready to undertake the work with- 
out eny hazard of expense to the col- 
jeges : the bigh reputation in which 
they are deservedly held would be 
deemed a sufficient guarantce for 
their future prosperity. 

But there are other objections. 
Why are those beautiful walks to 
be destroyed, or even damaged, on 
account of mischiets which are mere- 
ly ideal? Wherelore is the repose of 
these venerable establishments to ve 
thus invaded ? What union can there 
de between the discipics of the Muses 
and the antediluvian offspring of Tu- 
yaleCain ? Tf it be true, us Ciccro 
somewhere tells us, that the laws 
themseives are silent amidst the din 
of arms, how is the still voice of Sei- 
ence to be heard among these buil- 
ders of Babel ? With what spirit can 
Puilosophy uttempt to soar upward 
to the stars, When t danger, on the 
first flapping of her wings, to be 
broucht dawn by a brick-bat ? Not 
many yeats have elapsed since the 
buildin of a few cuting-uouses on 
the westet lreland frightened away 
the herrings from the coast. And is 
Urania to be suspected of possessing 
iess delicacy than a fish: Sad, in- 
deed, will be the day when the order 
gocs forth to Invade wih rude axcs 
these beloved retreats! The very 
idea of such profanation ts sufficient 
to make the bDiood ef a Cantab boil 
within him against the author of the 


proposal. 
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Sparsisse nocturno cruore 
Houspitis, 


The glory ef the University is most 
intimately associated with her ancient 
localities : take away her shady wajks 
and her bowers, her avenues of limes, 
aad ber yroves of chestnut and of 
oak, and you take away every thing 
which was consecrated by the pre. 
sence of departed worth, and which 
Jeads us Into converse with the Migh- 
ty dead—-the Newtons, and Barrows, 
and Cowlcys, of other times. 


Hic Dolopum manus; hic sxvus tendebat 
Achilles $ 

Classibus hic lucus; hic acie certare sole. 
bant. 


The first blow of the woodman will, 
like the wand of an eastern enchan- 
ter, lay all the honours of Cambridge 
in dust: her sun will set in darkness, 
and it will set for ever. In the very 
anticipation of that hour, 


Ev’n now, methinks, as pondering here J 
stand, 

J see Cam’s frighted genius leave the Saad; 

His ancient empire haste to swift decay, 

And all bis well-earned trophies swept away. 


Lam, &c. 
A DEVONSHIRE SQUIRE. 


P. S. Before despatching my let- 
ter, I have shewn it toa grave friend, 
who telis me that all my arguments 
will be taken on the contrary side. 
He also thinks me too ilippant, as he 
calls it; and does not scrupie to sey 
that my reasonings about beauty, &c. 
&c. are very idle and Inapplicable, as 
concerns the vindication of the Unt- 
versity. Well, sir, good or bad, | 
take the risk of them upon myself; 
and shall be glad if graver persons 
will defend the cause better. Jam 
merely shewing why good fellows 
like myself do not disapprove of the 
present discipline. Perhaps some 
other correspondent may bring argu 
ments on the same side, more adapt 
ed to the way of thinking of your 
readers than my friend seems [© 
luiagine mine to be. 
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Sermons. By the Rev. Jonsn VEnn, 
M.A. Rector of Clapham. 3 vols. 
Vol. Hil. London: Hatchard and 
Rivingtons. 1818. pp. xii. and 420. 


Tue hopes, which we expressed near 
four years ago, (yol. for 1815, p. 43,) 
that the editors of the two former 
yvolumesol Mr.Venn’s sermons would 
favour the public with a sequel, have 
not been disappointed, The third 
volume is every way worthy of its 
precursors, The same fidelity in 
the exhibition of Christian doctrine, 
the same Dusvllity In the statement 
of it, the samme honest skill in the in- 
ferpretation of Scripture, the same 
Sazacity In penetrating the motives 
wiich hinder mep from receiving its 
testimony, the same persuasive kind- 
ness in directing their search to bet- 
ter principles and higher hopes, the 
same sebriety of judgment und so- 
lemnity of manner, with the same 
occasional sublimity of conception, 
and (we may add) the same spiritu- 
ality of mind, that seems to rise above 
the world by its own buoyancy, and 


in its proper motion to ascend 
Up to its native seat, 


may be traced in this volume as in 
the others ; and we even doubt, 
whether, in some of the sermons, 
the mind and character of the author 
be not discerned more clearly and 
fully than before. 

The work before us is well adapt- 
ed to meet and correct the mistukes 
of reasoning and reflecting men on 
the subject of religion. It is evi. 
dently addressed to cultivated minds, 
and presupposes in most cases a train 
of thinking, by no means common 
among the uneducated classes of so- 
clety. But we scarcely know a book, 
which we could morc satisfactorily 
recommend to those leaders of par- 
tics in the present day, whoure not- 
ed for doctrinal extravagance, or of 
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which we could say with better hope 
of success, 


Sunt certa piacula, que te, 
Ter pure lecto, poterunt rec care, libello. 


Stull, though few works are written 
in a spirit beter calculaied to repress 
the intemperance of party, Mr. Venn 
certainly did not write for leaders of 
partics any more than be sougnat him- 
self to lead them, His ain was 
rather to banish error tan to expose 
it, and, without calling -1y men mas- 
ter, to build up his hearers in the 
truth. 

Accordingly nothing is more strik- 
ing in this volume, as a characteristic 
feature, than the equal prominence, 
which Is successively given in the 
course of it to every part of Revela- 
tion. Nothing appears disjointed or 
out ef its due proportion ; not from 
any desire of system (fer the ser- 
mons are not methodically arranged, 
nor the doctrines systematically treat- 
ed,) but from a sincere vetue for 
truth, as truth, and for ail reveuled 
truth, as necessary, though not per- 
haps aiways equally so, to the profie 
table reception of the Gospel. In. 
decd, we feel convinced, as the vo- 
lume itself bears evidence, that few 
mien have ever more tully realised 
the spirit of the following sound and 
valuable observations than their au- 
thor. 


**T know no mark of a sound mind more 
unequivocal than the just and comprehen- 
sive view which it takes of the whole circle 
of duties ; rejecting none, unduly prefer- 
ring’ none, not esteeming the performance 
of any a compensation for the breach of 
others.” p. 368. 


* They who neglect, or they who per- 
vert, Scripture, equally shew dispositions 
unprepyred to receive the truth’? p. 6, 


tradiect our views are tous the most impor- 
tant passages of Scrimture. 
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particularly engage our attention, because 
they prove that our views are not yet en- 
tirely those of the sacred writers: if they 
were, every expression used by them would 
be — with equal readiness by us.” 
p. 370. 


“ Of you,my brethren, I would hope that 
you are deeply sensible of the importance 
of truth; that you earnestly wish to ascer- 
tain the exact views of Scripture ; that you 
are prepossessed by no system, and have 
no prejudice in favour of your own notions 
of the character of God, but will receive, 
with an honest and good heart, whatever 
vou find declared respecting it in the Sa- 
cred Writings. It is this humble and 
teachable disposition alone which the Ho- 
ly Ghost will bless with wisdom and know. 
ledge : ‘the meek will he guide in judg- 
ment.’ ” p. 6. 


But it is time to pass from gene- 
ral description to a more particular 
analysis of this interesting publica- 
tion ; and yet how is this to be at- 
tempted ? To enumerate the titles 
of twenty-two sermons would give a 
very imperfect view of their contents; 
andto form any abstract of them would 
do them injustice. We will rather 
cite a few passages, which exhibit 
some of their more characteristic 
excellencies, and thus endeavour, by 
a kind of prismatic experiment, to 
display before our readers the varied 
colours of those rays which the vo- 
lume itself presents in harmonious 
and modest combination. 

First ; The awthor’s sober, tem- 
perate, and convincing mode of stat- 
ing important doctrines, which are 
too often rejected, because misunder- 
stood, may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing admirable passage on the en- 
mity of the natural heart to God. 


‘6 In what sense, then, are we to under- 
stand this enmity to God ? 


“1. Weare not to suppose, that the un- 
regenerate man is at enmity with Ged ac- 
cording to the character which he usually 
forms of kim. He commonly thinks of 
(,od only as a great, wise, and good Being ; 
and he feets no sentiment of oppesition to 





the attributes of wisdom, greatness, op 
goodness) Nay, while he considers these 
as exerted in his behalf, and in thar of his 
fellow-creatures, he may even feel a certain 
degree of complacency and delight in them, 
He may rejoice that there is a Good and 
Almighty Being at the head of the uni. 
verse, who can and will controul the evil 
which might else break forth, without 
measure, to disturb the harmony and peace 
of the world. He may look with pleasure 
upon the glorious works he has mace; at 
the provision he has so richly furnished to 
supply the wants of man and beast; and 
at the laws and the providence by whi-h 
so vast and various a creation is admyi. 
stered and preserved, through all its or. 
ders of being, equally in the great and thé 
minute, according to the will and purpose 
of its Creator. These, he will say, are ihe 
works of the great Parent of Good, and 
manifest his wisdom. All things proclaim 
his praise, and men ought, above the rest 
of his creation, to render thanks and adura. 
tionto him, Such, I say, may be the views 
and feelings even of an unregenerate man, 
And wien a person in thie state is told,that 
his mind is naturally at enmity with God, 
he will perhaps revolt against the charge, 
appeal confidently to his own heart for its 
refutation, and be unable, even after cool 
and candid reflection, to admit it in any 
sense as true. 


*¢ In explaining the meaning of the Apos- 
tle’s words, therefore, we must be very 
careful not to confound the real character 
of God with that which we may have 
formed of him for ourselves. — In the view 
which sinners usually take of the attributes 
of God; his supreme authority as the Go- 
vernor of the world ; his infinite purity and 
holiness as hating, and his justice as aveng- 
ing, sin, are kept out of sight: a beng 
is framed in their imagination, very much 
resembling themselves ;—a being who will 
be merciful and indulgent to sinners ; will 
allow them to live in a great measure 4s 
they please, and punish only the sins which 
would be very itjurious to society ; yet ea 
sily forgiving even these, and ready to be- 
stow eternal happiness upon all his crea 
tures, even upon such as may have been 
total strangers to the life of purity and ho- 
liness which he requires. 


“2 Further, enmity against the Al 
mighty isnot to be considered as a per- 
sonal enmity, but rather as a dislike of 
the government which he exercises, an 
of the laws which he ordains; those 
laws particularly which concern our 
selyes, which restrain us from any 
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course of conduct we are desirous to pur- 
sue, or require from us what we feel no 
disposition to perform :—these are the ob- 
‘ects of our dishke : aod enmity against 
them may be properly said to be enmity 
exainst God; for it resists his authority, 
power, and doninion in the world, Hence 
in my text, the enmity of the carnal mind 
‘sg thus explained; ‘for it is not subject to 
the daw of God? All, therefure, who dis- 
like the purity of God’s laws may be said 
to disike him They would shew even a 
personal dislike of him, did ‘hey clearly 
gee his hand restrainiay, correcting, pu- 
nishing what is evil; did they beh Jd the 
frown with which he observes them when 
following the inciinations of their carnal 
miid, aadtoue arm of his vengeance lift- 
ed up agaist perverse and incorrigible 


sinners. 


63 Again, when we say that the unre- 
generate mod is enmity against. God, or 
“nother words ‘corrupt,’ we are not to 
understand that it is tutally destitute of 
every thing that ig good; that it has not 
qualities winch are in a certain degree 
commendable ; that itis equally addicted 
to every species of vice; or that there is 
no difference im guilt, between the young 
wio are but beginning to act according to 
their nature, and those whose natural cor- 
ruption is confirmed and matured by a long 
habit and indulgence of sin. Nothing is 
implied, in the doctrine, concerning an 
equality of guilt or corruption among men, 
lt is sufficient to say, that human nature is 
corruptinus all; that there is in all a 
proneness to sin—a natural tendency to ap- 
prove and do things which it has pleased 
God to condemn and forbid, and a natural 
dislike of many duties which he has thought 
hittoejom. Let man be left entirely to 
the workings of his owo mind; let him be 
restrained by no fear of punishment, ard 
induced by po hope of reward; and he 
would invariably follow not a course of ho- 
ly obedience to bis Maker, as an angel 
would do from inclination, but a course 
of selfish and sinful indulgence. God 
would not be in his thoughts, nor weuld 
the authority of God be the rule of bs 
conduct. He would lve not all to bim who 
made him, but wholly to himself—a life 
after the flesh and afier the course of this 
present world ;—would be sensual in his 
gratifications, or ungovernable in bis tem- 
pers, proud in his :maginaions cr ambi- 
tious in his pursuits, greedy of gsin or 
sunk in pleasure. Ina word, he would be 
found doing some or other of the works of 
the flesh, and be far from bringing forth 
the fruits of the Spirit.” pp. 62--65, 
Christ. Qbsery. Ne. 202, 


The clearness with which the au- 
thor apprehends, and the candour 
with which he states the difficulties 
that others find in some great scrip- 
tural truths, are particularly conspli- 
cuous in his sermon on Justification. 
Ii opens thus: 


‘* When it is said that salvation depends 
on our faith, and not on our works, a very 
strong objection will immediately suggest 
itself. *Woaat then, are good works of no 
avail to salvation? Do the righteous, by 
their holy and exceilent lives, establish no 
better claim to heaven than the profligate 
and profane? Is not this repugnant to c »m- 
mon sense? Is it not contrary to all our 
ideas of the justice and righteousness of 
God? Is it not a doctrine dangerous to the 
interests of morality, depreciating the va- 
lue of a good life, and encouraging the 
wicked presumptuously to expect saivation 
in opposition to the many plain declarations 
of Scripture?) Such are the objections 
which unavoidably force themselves upon 
the mind, and which, without doubt, would 
be of the greatest weight if they were 
founded upon a correct statement of this 
doctrine. 


‘No truth, I conceive, can be more 
just in itself, more censonant to reason, 
and more fully established in Scripture, 
than that * without holiness no man shalt 
see God.’ The uniform tendency of Re- 
velation isto inculcate purity and righ- 
teousness.”” pp. Lil, 112. 


“J conceive, however, that nothing is 
necessary beyond a clear and just state. 
ment of the doctrine of salvation by faith, 
to shew thatit is perfectly consistent with 
the strong assertions of the inspired wri- 
ters, respecting the necessity ef holiness 
and good works.” p. 1153. 


After adducing the decisive lan. 
guage of Scripture, and of the 
church, he thus proceeds: 


The objection which is now so fre- 
quently urged against this doctrine, was 
not less forcibly advanced when it was first 
promulgated. ‘We be slanderously 1 - 
ported,’ says the Apostic; ‘and some af. 
firm that we say, Let us doevil that good 
may come.’ Itis evident, therefore, that 
she dectrine which the Apostles preached 
seemed at first s ght to aflord some ground 
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for the imputation made by the enemies 
of Christianity, who, either through er- 
For or malignity, insisted that it tend- 
ed to promote licentiousness. For had 
the Apostles preached only the neces- 
sity of virtue and a holy life asthe qua- 
lifications for heaven, wit! what colour of 
reason, or under what pretence, could any 
persons have charged them with teaching 
a doctrine which encouraged sin ? It is still 
more remarkable, that St. Paul himself 
perceived that such an imputation might 
be made with at least some degree of plau- 
sibility, and therefore anticipated and fully 
repelled it. In the sixth chapter of his 
Epis'le to the Romans, after having stated 
the doctrine with great precision, he pro- 
ceeds immediately to inquire what would 
be the first and chief objection to which it 
would be open. £ What shallwe say then? 
shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound ?? And again; Shall we sin be- 
cause we are not under the law, but under 
grace ?? Having thus proposed the diffi- 
culty, he then satisfactorily removes it, by 
shewing that the Gospel afforded no licence 
for continuing ia guilt; but, on the con- 


‘trary, exacted in the strongest manner the 


mortification of sin, while it provided a de- 
liverance from its power. But at present 
it is more material to observe, that by 
bringing forward the objection prominent- 
ly, and by shewing that it was founded cn 
an erroneous and imperfect view of the 
Gospel, it is plainly implied that there was 
in the doctrines of Christianity something 
which did give some plausible countenance 
and colour to such a conclusion, 


** These passages, selected from many 
more of a similar kind, are quite sufficient 
to prove, thatin the jnsiification of man, 
his good works are in some sense entirely 
devoid of any efficacy. But single ex- 
pressions, liowever strong, may be misun- 
derstood ; and it is more satisfactory, if 
the truth of avy disputed doctrine can be 
confirmed by shewing that it does not rest 
on solitary or insulatecdl passages, but is 
embodied into the very fabric of Christia- 
nity, and made a component part of its ge- 
neral system. Now such a proof may, in 
the present case, be fairiy d: awn from that 
doctrine which is confessedly peculiar to 
Christianity, which is interwoven into its 
very substance, and is held forth in every 
page of its records: I mean that of Jesus 
Christ having come inte the world to be 


the Saviour of sinners. Now, if we exa. 
mine that fact caretully, we shall ticd ihag 
it necessarily supposes and imphes the 
truth of the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. For if a Savicur ts appointed, 
for whom is he appointed ? Evidenuly for 
those who cannot deliver themselves trom 
destruction. ¢ Phey that be whole need 
nota physician, but they tha’ are. sick. 
‘The Son of man is come to seek and tw 
save that which was lost. ‘he death of 
Christ was to be a sacrifice, a propitiati p 
for sin: His blood was to cleanse us from 
all unrightecusness. Now what do these 
expressions imp!y, but that men are to be 
saved not as menting heaven by ther own 
innocence or virtue, but as sinners rescued 
by a Saviour from destruction?) The claim 
of salvation by our works, 1s indeed utier- 
ly incompatibie with the hope of saivation 
through Jesus Christ. In applynig vw a 
Saviour, we in efiect renounce the prea of 
innocence ; we confess the charge oi guut; 
we ask for pardon and mercy. ‘Thus, there 
are two different systems «f salvation. Of 
one, our own virtue is the basis: the foun- 
dation of the other is faith in Christ. He 
who embraces the first, pieads tus inno- 
cence: he who trusts to the latter, contese 
ses his guilt. In the former of these cha. 
racters, there is a self-satisfaction ; in the 
other, a spirit of humiliation and eontn- 
tion. The one claims reward, the other 
sues for pardon. The one depends on him- 
self; the other relies upon a Saviour’s 
death and intercession on his behalf. The 
one appeals to God’s justice; the other 
throws himself upon his mercy. The one 
claims heaven asaright; the other asks it 
as a gift, of which he confesses himself to 
be unworthy. ‘Tbe one boasts of his tnte- 
grity ; the otheris deeply humbled for his 
transgression. The one trusts to his own 
merits; the other renounces his own righ 
teousness, confesses himself a guilty siv- 
ner, and seeks for salvation through faith 
in Christ Jesus. Hence it is evident, that 
the system which requires faith in Christ, 
and therefore renounces the merit of our 
own obedience, may be easily misunder- 
stood or misrepresented as under-valuing 
good works, because it does not make them 
the ground of our hopes of salvation. 


“ All that is said then of the inefficacy 
of good works for salvation, is said with 
reference only to our justification belore 
God. If we are forbidden to plead ou 
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gi) works, as Our recommendation to his 
f::our, itis for this valid reason, that no 
nia ev og cao efier tothe pure and holy 

yi—o him in whose sicht even the hea- 
eng ure unclean, and who chargeth his 
cel with folly—such a degree of mgh- 
useess ashe can accept. It is igno- 
- of ourselves, of the purity of the 


}.. ond of the bolinesa of the nature of 
Coc, which atone could lead us to exalt 
ous. Joes in his presence. Weare sinners 
jo ce echt, and he therefore requires that 
we coor’! be saved a3 sicners; that we 
shies nowledge our guilt; that we 
gicit) to*, contrition for our sins; and 
the: wo cod hemodly ask for forgiveness 
for! sine Of Lis Son.” pp, 1ls—120., 


“ A holy and righteous life is not only 
recoinmended, but required in every page 
of Scripture. At was the design of every 
Pryphet, and of every Apostle, to incul- 
cate and to sanction such a life in the 
strongest and most effectual manner. It 
was the very end of the Gospel to produce 
it. The disciples of Christ are to be aho- 
ly generatio’, distinguished by their puri- 
tv and their good works from the rest of 
matkind. But in their apphcation to Gad 
fur pardon, they are to rencunce all high 
ideas of their own character; they are to 
humble themselves before him, and to sue 
for forgiveness as sinners; for in his sight 
they are guiliy and miserable, and laden 
with iniquities, And in truth their own 
humility, and their just views of the per- 
fection of the law of God, will lead them 
to see themselves as indeed sinners in his 
presence.” p. 123. 


“If a man believes that the good works 
which he has performed, or may yet per- 
form, can never be of sufficient value to 
recommend him by their own intrinsic ex-- 
cellence, to the favour of the holiest of 
Beings, does he for that reason disparage 
them ? Does he consider them as_ worth- 
less? No: he acknowledges their value, 
while he laments that he has fallen short 
of that excellence which his very humilia- 
tion tends toexait. He still looks upon 
them as useful and necessary in every 
view, except as affording a ground of his 
justitication before God. He sees that 
they are necessary, because God requires 
holiness in all that approach him; and he 
therefore concludes, that though obedi- 
ence to the Moral Law cannot establish 
for man a title to heaven, it may yet be 
equally necessary for the completion of 
Sther purposes in the Divine ceconoiny. 
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Although it is not the basis of our justiii- 
cation—it may, notwithstanding this, pe 
neither the less necessary nor the less im- 
portant. The ground only, on which it 19 
necessary, and not the necessity itself, is 
here in question.”» pp. 124, 125. 


After these extracts we need 
hardly say, that Mr. Venn loses no 
opportunity of inculcating that es- 
sential holiness of heart and Iife, 
without which there is no sincerity 
in the fuirest profession of religion ; 
though one farther proof of that car- 
nestness may not be unacceptable to 
our readers. 


“To be a real Christian is to resemble 
Christ. It is to act from pure motives, to 
walk in holiness of heart and life, to re- 
nounce the world with all its pomps and 
vanities, and the flesh with all its sinful 
affections. Itisto be heavenly minded, 
to possess holy affections, to be an heir of 
God through Christ Jesus.” p. 85. 


‘What must we say to those Chris- 
tians, who are living in the world as if 
they were of the world; who, instead of 
considering themselves as pilgrims and 
strangers on earth, who have no abiding 
city here, set up their rest in this life, are 
immersed in earthly things, are making 
no moral improvement, are strangers to 
earnest prayer, toa holy temper of mind, 
to aconformity tothe will of God, who, 
in short, are Christians only in the name 
and form of worship, while their spirit, 
temper, maxims, views, and conduct, are 
just the same as if Christianity had not 
been revealed. Alas! what can we say 
of such, but that they have a came to 
live and are dead ? Fur where is that per- 
sonal holiness, that purity of heart which 
the Gospel requires’? They want the very 
essential characters which alone constitute 
the title to Christianitv. A lifeless, nomi- 
nal Christianity, has been the great evil 
of the world; nor can any general or so- 
lid reformation take place, till the distinc- 
tion between real and pretended Christia- 
nity is clearly understood, till the genius 
and character of the Gospel is studied, 
and the power, rather than the form, of 
raodliness becomes the object of our de- 
sire.’ pp. 109, 110. 


“ The righteousness which the Gospel 
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It is the motive which determines the 
value of an action; and the highest mo- 
tives alone are sufficient to render our con- 
duct truly Christian. The love of God— 
a fervent desire to fulfil his will, whether 
consistent with our own or oppos sed to it— 
a deep value fur the unsearchable riches 
of Curist, anda permanent wish (to pro- 
mote the glory of God—must be deeply 
fixed in the heart, must regulate our whole 
eonduct, must influence us to self-denial, 
and animate us to exertion in his service. 
They who are described as righteous in 
our Saviour’s representation of the last 
day, are not so denomij ated, merely be- 
catise they fed the hungry and clothed the 
n-ked, but because they did these thirgs 
f. Christ’ssake We are exh rted,what- 
$s +ver we do todo itin the same of the 
Lord Jesus Chmst Husbands are to love 
their wives, as Christ also loved the church ; 
children are admonished to obey their pa- 
rents in the Lord; servants are exhorted 
to be obedient to their masters as unto 
Christ. not with eye-service as men-plea- 
sers, but ae the servants of Corist doing the 
wil of God from the heart ; - Jf ye love me, 
keep my commandments.’” pp. 141, 142. 


“If you do enjoy a hope of glory while 
your tempers a:e unsanctified, while you 
are living under the dominion of sin, know 
that your bope is presumption.” p. 241. 


Of the profound and just reve- 
rence with which every thing con. 
nected with the works or the ways 
of our Maker is approached by the 
author, we produce a specimen from 
his observations on the present con- 
dition of the human body, degraded 
as it is by sin into a sickly and pe- 
tishing tabernacle, for the tempora- 
ry residence of an immortal soul. 


‘© 1 would not presume to depreciate the 
body which God has created. It is a fa- 
bric contrived with consummate skill, to 
answer the purpeses fr which it is desipn- 
ed. But it was not intended to be perfect ; 
and alter the Fall it was doomed to cor- 
ruption and death, as the just consequence 
of its condemnation. I would speak with 
reverence of every work of God, and par- 
ticularly of this which 80 much illustrates 
his power and wisdom, Yet, after all, it 
is a corrupt body, it is a ¢ vile bedv ;? or, as 


the orig inal exnress ea it, a body of humi- 





































liation; and carries within it the seeda of 
decay. It becomes the receptacle f dis. 
ease. By its very construction it feuds to 
dissolution. It is soon disardeccd, and 
affects by sympathy the mind which is the 
partner of its burdens, At leeyth it tills 
avictim to its mherent Corruption. — [)is- 
euse exhausts iis power, and it sinks into 
the grave.” pp. 175, 176. 


The habitual caution which chas.- 
tens his excursive imagination, and 
limits his researches within. the 
just boundaries of scriptural truth, 
appears to much advantage In the 
beautiful passage which follows :— 


“The judgment here often approves 
what the will, disordered by sense, dues 
not choose. And this vile body has been 
80 long tainted by sin, and has so partici- 
pated in the corruption of the fallen soul, 
that we need a holy and spiritual body—a 
body renewed in righteousness after the 
image of him who created it. We shail 
awake then with this new body, perfect in 
righteousness; without a desire which is 
not excellent, without a feeling which is 
not pure. The wi//, then, will be the in- 
separable companion of the judgment; 
choosing and loving what the judgment 
approves. The judgment will be enlight- 
ened ard correct ; discovering with un-t- 
ring certainty what is right and holy. The 
imagination, purified from all disorder and 
extravagance, will combine its enchanting 
power with the judgment to display every 
thing good in its true and brillant colours. 
The memory, faithful to its trust and to 
its God, will receive no impressions which 
are corrupt, and retain for ever all that are 
excellent. Ihe sanctified affections will be 
fixed only ov what is pure: we shall dove 
with an intense ardour whatever is the ob- 
sort of Divine approbation; we shall re- 

ice With & Joy as pure as that of angels, 
‘in every thing that is holy. Every affec- 
tion, every faculty of the soul will harmo- 
nise with the will of the Saviour; every 
powee be consecrated to his service; 
‘where he is, there we shall be also,’ we 
shall dwell in his presence, and continual- 
ly communicate with him, and, beholding 
his glory, shall be transformed into his 
image. Gut the mind is lost in the mere 
contemplation ef the grandeur and com- 
pletencss of the ciiange. Hitherto, we 
have seen oe complete. Here the 
very best things are imperfect; there the 
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very lowest are perfect. But I dare not 

ececd: ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear 
f acd. nen her have entered into the heart 
of man the things which God hath prepa- 
red fur them that love him’? pp. 179, 


Led. 


Mr. Venn’s bappiness In the se- 
jecion of proofs, and bis forcible 
use of them. will appear in the fol- 


luwing commencement of very 
powerful appeal upon the reality 
ef ihe Divine indignauon against 


s1pers. 


«Let me call your attention to the his- 
tory of the Fall—b what light does it 
exhibit God? As a Beng very indulgent 
to the ‘railtves of hus creatures? Adam 
sinned once, by violating his commands ; 
ard mark what was his punishment: he 
was driven at once from paradise: he be- 
came immediately mortal. Bur the effect 
of the Divine displeasure dict not stop 
there. ‘The whole earth was cursed for 
his sake. All his posterity were involved 
in his punishment: misery, and sorrow, 
and death, became their inevitable portion, 
and have continued to be so from genera- 
tion to generation. Now this was the 
very first transgression of man, and there- 
fore 1 calls for our particular notice. It 
was to be expected that God would dis- 
play to his creatures his own views of sin, 
by the manner in which he visited their 
first offence against him, And this lesson 
we may actually learn : we see a puvish- 
ment inflicted, which endures through al- 
most numberless years; we see that pu- 
nishment, im many respects, very severe, 
and not to be averted by repentance, but 
going down with man to the grave; and 
What is most remarkabie, extending to all 
‘he sons of Adam, to endless generations, 
who had not been partakers of his crim 
Now [would ask you whether this earliest 
fact which we know respecting Goce, and 
sin against him, exhibits him as so indiffe 
rent to the transgression of his law; so in- 
dulgent to the frailty of his creatures ; so 
wereifal and forgiving as you, perhaps, 

ave imagined him to be? On the other 
hand, if God would have impressed his 

‘eatures with a dread of his justice, by 


* punishment which every man living 
ould feel, of which he should carry 


avout him daily the affecting proof, what 
Cours 3° could he have taken better calcu- 
12 produce this effect? This was a 
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fact for a world to contemplate ;—a cura- 
ble Monument to be read by ayes yet un- 
born ;—a lesson to be repeated to them at 
the hour when the heart was most im. 
pressible, when they siood by the bed- 
side of an expiring friend, or watched, 
with a heart torn with anguish, the linger- 
ing departure of a beloved ciuld ; or when 
they felt themselves struck and wounded 
by the arrows of death. Then wouid be 
forcibly felt the awful truth that Godis a 
just and hely God, the avenger of siu— 
that ‘the wages of sin is death? 


‘¢T am well aware, how ingenious men 
have tried to evade the furce of this proof, 
by representing death as even a blessing 
te mankind $ ‘The recovery from death in- 
deed may be se; but whether deail itself 
is a biessing, let nature, which shrinks 
from it, declare. The evils of life may so 
multiply upon us that we may welcome 
death at last as a retuge from them; but 
let us sull remember, that those evils 
equally prove the reality of the curse. 
They are as it were the sad forerunnets of 
our dissolution ; and the very indifference 
to life which they produce is itseif a spe- 
cies of death the most painful and affect- 
ing when existence becomes a burden, and 
annihilation is preferred to hfe.”? pp. 6—9. 


The same inference is then de- 
duced from the Tlood—from te 
dealings of God with the Israel:'es 
—from he death of the Saviour—. 
and from the Day of ee 
Thts discussion, moreover, give 
him an opportunity of shewing in 
improvement which may be derived 
oo the historical parts of the Bi- 

of which, also, he has made a 
we striking and judicious use in 
the last sermon of the volume. 

The next quality which we wish 
to bring forward as honourably dis- 
‘ tinguishinge this preacher, 
cGisinctness in the description of 
character——a very valuable 
ty, particularly conducive to the im- 
pressiveness and success of pastoral 
addresses. A siriking — of 
this quality occurs inthe ¢ aa mera- 
tion of prevatiing errors, cetailed 
inthe sermon on the nature ‘of true 
religion ; but it is too long 
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tion. The following shorter dis. 
tinction between the unsettled and 
the decided Christian, may suffici- 
ently illus.rate our meaning. 


“We may live in peace with our reich. 
bours frem timidity of temper, which 
fears resentment; or from selfishness, 
which inclines us to avoid risk and tron- 
ble ;—-we may give them fo disturbance 
even in their evil actions, while at the 
same time we are perfectiy indiierent to 
their welfare. But the praceable meeix 
dispo-iton of a truly righteous persun is 
of a different nature. It is a copy of the 
meekness of Christ, bearing tujurtes with. 
out secretly indulging a spirit of resent- 
ment; pardoning trespasscs, desiring the 
good even of encmics, ‘not rendering 
railing for railing, but con:rariwise bles- 
sing ;? and labouring to do good, though 
it may eventually be the means of conrten- 
tion: foras the Prince of peace forwarned 
Ins disciples, that he was not come to 
send peace upon eartli, but a sword, so it 
will be found by his servants, that whoe- 
ver is active in doing good, even with the 
purest motives, will frequently kindle the 
flame of strife and opposition. He who 
would live in perfect peace with the world, 
must allow men to live as they please, 
without reproof of their sing but it isa 
part of that love, from which a Christian’s 
peaceable disposition is derived, tu endea- 
vour to stem the torrent of vice, and ina 
prudent and proper manner to rebuke of- 


fenders.” pp 145, 146, 


From this quality in our author, 
there results another which Is suita- 
ble to it; namely, that of discern- 
ment in providing suitable Mstruc- 
tion for various descriptions of hear- 
ers, und ab affectionate considerate- 
ness for their varied infirm:ties and 
temptations. tis this attention to 
their feelings, thet seems to hinder 
him at all times from hazarding any 
sentiment, without accompanying it 
with such udeguaie and intelligible 
reasons aS feneraliy explain the 
which gives it value. 


principle 
his advice is plain, 


Hience, also, 


adapted to the case to which it Is 
applied, and not easily diverted from 
it by any metaphysical argument or 
fanciful allusion ihat crosses his 
view. OF cach of these qualities 


it would be ecusy to cite examples 
from this single voiume. But we 
will content curscives with his ag. 
monnion to the convinced aud hum. 


bied, but not yet couverled, sliver 


© Unloas the heart he thus richt With 
Got, tits ausolutety ampossible that there 
should be any’ real religion, but SOMLE One 
‘farm convinced of the 


will perhans bay, 
, 
servation; but, alas! | 


' 

truth of vour ob 
am also canvineed that my own heart jg 
not thus mght with Gebl Tell me what 
mist Lado ts owiain such a state of heart 


as Tsee te be indispensably necessary to 
my salyatica 7? 


“En answer to this inquiry, F would ob. 
serve, that vou Must begin in religion with 
laying down this as your fundatmenta 
Max, that you are to make the will of 
God the supreme ruie of your conduct, 
Cost What it may, this must be done. Re 
ligion Consists in your becoming a servant 
of God. You are now acting as if you 
were independent, and are living t your. 
self. In this state, religion is iinpractica 
ble. You must now begin to be religious, 
with renouncing your owa wil and deter: 
mining, by God’s hetp, that vou will obey 
him fully and implicitty ; that you wil 
make every sacrifice which he demands; 
that you will perform every duty which le 
requires; that your tea:poral interest siall 
not weigh with you when if comes in com: 
petition with vour obedience ; that your 
pleasures shall be given up, if they inter 
fere with your duty to God and the tte 
rest of your soul. Wall you make thi 
resolve? Will you give Religion so pre 
eminent and honourable a place ? Will you 
thus enthrone God in your heart? Dots, 
and the work is done. But to do this, is 
indeed the difficulty. It is so: bur, 
member, if you are disposed to do it, that 
the help of the Almiguty will not be ce 
nied, Go,and implore Divine aid. Pros 
trate yourself before your God. — Conies 
your weakness and corruption, — Ackno 
ledge his right to reign over you, and 0 
be obeyed absolutely and unreservell) 
Set before you the importance of salvatic’ 


Your all is at stake.” pp, 222, 220. 


Mr. Venn, in many of these st 
mons, introduces a Jong  serics © 
quesuons addressed to the 
science of his hearers, which at 
often so mintite and pointed, @ . 
only to prove his expermnental © 
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cuaintance with the windings of the 
human heart, but also his uly xlety to 


sais his own experience Instru- 
mental to the «dvancenment of others. 
We rec:et, that our limits forbid 
. of these search- 
F He wlso abounds 
jn descriptions of the peculiar and 

f Chris. 
sxalling 


> > eo +. a a od 
ws tO Lranscrive any 


rrogatories., 


distinguishing eacellencies of 
danity, and of the high and ¢ 
hopes of the Gospel 5 s and we can 
scarcely refratn from exhibiting spe- 
cimenus of his skiliin extracting the 
preeise sentiment of a text, In ex- 
nanding a concise scriptural expres- 
ciut into all it3 rich variety of mean- 
ing, or in impressing the full scope 
of a text unon the mind, without 
any critical rescarches into its phra- 
Ofthis nature is his hap 
introduction of Tfeb. xt. 1, in the 
paragraph which we here subjoin 


+ 
' 


stolory. 


“ There is an assent to what the Scrip- 
turcs have Geclared nen tet. the world 
to come which is attended with no deep 
mpression on the heart, A man believes 
that this life is as a shadow that depurt- 
eth; avapour, which appeareth for a lit- 
le time. and then is gone; a mere span 
aad moment of time; and that there is 
another world altogether glorious, in 
which the biessed persons who are per- 
mitted to enter will dwell for millions of 
agves;—ard yet he tg as anxious about this 
life and as indifferent about that which is 
to come, as if he had believed the very 
reverse; as if this life were eternal, and 
that which is to come were a mere shia- 
dow. Sha!l we say that such a nerson has 
a true belief of the world to come? No: 
‘faith isthe substance of things hoped, 
and the evidence of things not seen’ That 


is, true farth wives a subsistence in the 
mint to eet 519 ape es for: they remain 
there the objects of joy and hepe; and it 


renders Uingrs invisible as if they were 
evident to our | steht. Faith opens, as it 
Were, to us the gates of the biessed re- 
fons above: it shews to us, ia a lively 
manser, the glory of the heavenly restr - 
sions: we contemplate thie order, he har. 
Mony, the hanniness of the 
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to form an assemblage of all that will tend 
to make his creatures periectly hsppy. 
The prospect which true faith gives, rea- 
lizes heaven to our view ; and in compart. 
son of it, this earth appears very poor and 
mean: all its honours fade, all its plea- 
sures wither, all ita pomp disappears, all 
its sufferings seem to be but for a moment, 
and the soul is swailowed up in the con. 
tempiation of that eternal weight of glory 
which is set before us.’ pp. [44-—255, 
the quality in which Mr. 
urly exceis Is one to 


But 


Venn particu! 


the discussion ao: which two of these 
sermons cre Gevoted——scundnesgs of 
mind. Le hinsell investigates this 


qual: ty us itis opnesed to credulity, 
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ference; cn each of which heads he 
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pan BS scast esas falar ities wlesyeve 
pecuiial ly ep phi ic} {0 failings, hUWy, 


alas! too prevalent. 


s Almost al] relisionus errors are supe 
ported by faise | nterpre tations of the Bi- 
ble; and hence it is vain to pretend to de- 
tect errors, Ul there is an aereement up- 
on the mode i which Seripture is to be 
understood. Now asound mined will be 
evident, in swoidiag every 4 nicife ul, strain. 
ed, or mystical interpretation; and in re- 
ceivings the plain, natural, and obvious 
sense of the words. In the application of 
Scripture, its exact Meaning, ug it was in- 
tended by the sacred writers with refer. 
ence to the cases before them, will be 
first carefully defined; and it will then be 
considered how far the language of Scrip- 
ture is applicable to ourseives, under our 
own circumstances.—A man of a sound 

yd will farther be careful to interprec 
Seripture according to the analogy of 
faith ; comparing one part with another, 
and rather making a passage of nag 
meaning beicd to the rest of Holy Wr 
than straining the whole word of God t io ’ 
accommodate it to one ambiguous or inst- 
lated text. He will also judge by the con- 
text, ratherthan by the letter; fer the 
outtien and scope of the sacred writer ma5 
be clear where a particular expressicn is 
obscure: the general meaning, therefore, 
sionid become the guide by which 
doubtful expressions may be understood. 
Ife will also be peculiarly careful to mark 
sac pPessages As appear tO oenu adict ay 
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part of his system, not with a view of 
bending them to it, bat of correcting his 
system by them. Perhaps there is no rule 
of greater importance than this in the in- 
vestigation of truth.” pp. 369, 370, 


Accordingly, in another sermon, 
Mr. Venn has made the following 
sound and memoruble remark. 


“The most frequent error, respecting 
the nature of religion, bas consisted not 
go much in proposing something which is 
essentially contrary to it, as in selecting a 
par’ of it, and substituting that part for 
the whole.” p. 133. 


° 


A reply to the claim of superior 
penetration and tntelligence made by 
infidels, 1s equally excelicnt. But 
we donotremember in any auihora 
specimen of sustained and dignified, 
yet affectionate, expostulation, equal 
in weight of matter and strength of 
reasoning to that in the second ser- 
mon on this topic, of which we can 
only give our readers a short sam- 
pie, insufficient to display its value. 


“© You believe the Scriptures. You are 
shocked at the ineredulity of infidels, You 
do not doubt that the Son of God came 
dewn from heaven to reveal to you the in- 
visible world, and to make known to you 
the eternal state. 


“© You believe, then, that there is a fue 
ture life, in comparison of which tiis is a 
mere point: sit down and con emplate the 
duration of it. Is it a lifeofa anand 
vears, of a million, or of millions of mr- 
lions ? Calculate every grain of sand on 
the sea-shore asa year, or a millon ef 
years, still your imagination would hardly 
have made an apnroach to an adequate 
conception of an eternal life. Flow does 
this idea bear upon the present world: 1t 
reduces its importance absolutely to no- 
thing. This life shrinks before it a mere 
atom cf time. Butit must be observed, 
that what this little moment thes loses in 
duration it gains inrank and importance, 
when we consider is consequence, In 
this view, even eternity itself does nat 
outweigh in the scale ny short andl fect. 
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vain and utterly trifling in another! Im. 
portant as eternity itself, when considered 
as the scene of preparation for anothep 
world, as the space in which the irrever. 
sible sentence 1s to be passed, and tise 
eternal state decided ; though vain, and 
trifling,and unworthy a moments s thought, 
when compared with the infiaiie duration 
of eternity! Yet, Q strange absurdity ! 
we see every thing reversed: persons jot 
at all interested about these fleeting mo. 
ments, on account of their reiauon to 
eternity, but very anxtous about them in 
themselves!” pp, 581, 382. 


‘Let us suppose a man becoming sen. 
sible to the importance of eternal things, 
and beginning to judye with a sound mid, 
He stands astonished at the very different 
aspect in which the objects arvund him 
now appear. Enlightened by the word 
and Spirit of God, this life appears ey 
mere point in comparison with eternity 

and all the bustle and hurry of this rid, 
all its cares, pursuits, and pleasures, 
shrink into nothing in his view. He secs 
the world to be a vast Babel, in’ which 
men are reasoning and acting hke froward 
and foolish children; transported with 
empty joys, depressed with imaginary sor- 
rows, fearing where no fear is, and not 
alarmed by the most awful dangers press- 
ing upen them. He reflects upon him. 
self: ‘Lama dying creature,’ he says; 
‘here to-day, and to-morrow removed 
from this transitory scene. But I have an 
endless being I do nut live here, but I 
shall live above. There 1s a world where 
the objects are really important, because 
eternal, Isee a glorious state, a blessed 
society, free from pain, from weakness, 
from decay, from sin the chief evil: I see 
an assemblage of blessed and ha IDpy spl- 
rits, all properly and w iseiy emploved, ful- 
filling perfectly the will of their Creator, 
Iseeagreat and glorious Being, whose 
will extends to every part of the creation; 
who giveth life, or taketh it away; who 
anpoints to every one his lot; who setteth 
up Kingdoms, or palleth them down ; who 
drsappointeth the counsels of the wise; 
who directs all the actions of men accord. 
ing tolis will, This plorious Being,’ he 
will say, ‘oflers himse!f to be my Father, 
and that glorious state to be my home. 
Fie tells me that the worl! I now e in 
is A poor, empt v, transitory state, ying 
under his disple asure and curse, in whi ch 
no true happiness isto be found — He bids 
me notto e engrossed by its vanities and fol 
lies, but to look above std five the tnhabi- 
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and heaven, and, above all, to lisien to the glory, the holiness of heaven: here is 


nis only-beyotten Son, whom he has sent 
into the world to be the resurrection and 
the life, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 


“ Such is the true view of things. The 
man who possesses this view is cose to his 
senses : hie uses bis faculties, and, in con- 
sequence, there is a complete revolution in 
his opirions, maxims, and conduct. This 
revolution is what the Scripture means 
when it speaks of a Christian as ‘a new 
creature : old things are passed away, be- 
hold all things become new.’ This is being 
born of the Spirit; being illuminated by 
the Spiru’ of God, that be may know what 
is the ope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of the inheritance of 
the saints.” op. 393—-395. 


A few remarks on the style and 
eompcsition of these sermoiis shall 
close this review. Inregard to the 
style, it is compressec. Livery word 
is of weight. No idea is expanded 
beyond its due vaiue, nor any thing 
insinuated beyond what is Clearly ex- 
pressed, Each thougnt has been 
well considered and fully weighed, 
before it is uttered ; and then it 
comes with all the force that belongs 
to it, and no more, In the descrip- 
tion of spiritual objects, an illustra. 
tion or similitude is occasionally in- 
troduced with much success. But 
in these causes the author is uniform- 
ly distinguished for the discretion 
which restrains him from pursuing 
his illustration beyond the modesty 
of nature. The insect in the an- 
nexed passage would with some wri- 
ters have been drawn Out into an ela- 
borate analogy of much length, and 
exemplified in a thousand particu- 
lars. We much prefer the delicacy 
and simplicity of the following allu- 
sion. 


__* Set before yourselves the immeasura- 
le joys, the glorious life which Ihave been 
lecbly endeavouring to describe. Impress 
Upon your minds the important reflection, 
thatthis great change must be begun here, 
to be perfected above. Here are to be 
found allthe elements of the happiness, 


Christ. Observ. No. 202, 





beyun that conformity to Christ, in which 
the very essence of the change consists. As 
in the transformation of the insect, the 
wings, the limbs, the organs, already fold- 
ed up and existing in embryo, require only 
to be expanded and displayed; so al! that 
the gl:-rificd spirit enjoys is possessed here, 
though in a lower measure, by the real 
Christian. He requires only to be deliver- 
ed from wha is gross and corporeal, in or- 
der that his spiritual graces may be fully 
expanded and brought into action. He en- 


jeys, even here, that faint resemblance to 


Christ crucified, which is the foundation of 
all the rest: the faith, and love, the spiri- 
tual joy and hope, the taste for what is ex- 
cellent, the desire of what is pure, are al] 
found, though in animperfect degree, even 
in this world, Let these, through the pow- 


er of Christ, their Author, be developed 


and expanded, and the man becomes an 
Angel. The union to Christ, begun here, 
when perfected above, completes the work, 


and the saint is fitted for the society ot 
heaven. 
infinite importance is it that we now labour 
after that sacred image; that we cleave to 
Christ, that we become partakers of his 
grace, that we be united to him by a living 
faith !” pp. 181, 182. 


O, then, my brethren, of what 


Though these discourses are not 


constructed uniformly upon one me- 
thod, it is Mr. Venn’s general plan 
to begin by elucidating the passage 
of Scripture which he has chosen for 
his text; and this he always does in 
a very happy manner, confining him- 
self to its direct and legitimate mean- 
ing, and not often accommodating it 
to any secondary view. 
only recollect two instances of such 
accommodation In the whole volume; 
and these are merely the assignment 
of a higher sense to the questions : 
‘Is nothe thy Father?” and, “ What 
hast thou to do with peace ?” thanin 
their original application they were 
intended to bear. 
tion Mr.Veun generally selects some 
three or four considerations, arising 
out of the view of doctrine thus ob- 
tained, which are generally s-lected 
a 
or as cficulated to correct prevailing 
errors: and 


Indeed we 


After this exposi- 


s being the most practically useful, 


here lies generally 
4R 
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the stress of the sermon; for the 
practical exhortation at the close is 
ofien shori and deficient, leaving it 
to be supposed, either that something 
was designed to be added from the 
pulpit, which does not appear in the 
manuscript, or that fulness of occu- 
pation and consequent want of time, 
had prevented the author from ren- 
dering his conclusion as ample and 
as particular as his premises, 

Perhaps the most finished sermon 
in the collection is that which is en- 
titled the Christian’s Privileges. It 
is founded onthe remarkable words 
of St. Paul, in 1 Cor. iil. 21—23, 
“¢ All things,” &c. ; to which it con. 
trasts, by way of introduction, the 
many erroneous views which wordly 
men take of life. The preacher then 
sets in opposition to these errors the 
very different statement of the Apos- 
tle; but, before he enters upon the 
exposition of it, prefixes to that dis- 
cussion the following very judicious 
and salutary caution. 


% To elucidate these words further, it 
will be necessary to examine more in de- 
tail the particulars of which they consist ; 
but I must first premise, that, in order to 
form a right judgment in spiritual things, 
the mind itself must be spiritual. If, in 
your estimate of good and evil, you adopt 
the opinions of the world, and those views 
which are indeed natural to all men, your 
judgment will infallibly be wrong ; you will 
call evil good, and good evil; and put 
iight for darkness, and darkness for light ; 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter. If 
you would understand the full meaning of 
the Apostle’s language, you must therefore 
entirely lay aside all wordly ideas; all the 
views of ambition, of policy, of avarice, 
of pride: you must abstract yourself from 
the world and the corrupt passions of man. 
You must esteem the favour and approba- 
tion of God the only reat good; the pro- 
gress of the soul in holiness, and conform- 
ity to his image, the only true advance- 
nent; the eternal inheritance above the 
only real possession ; and the life to come, 
which will endure through millions of ages, 
when this vain world and all its empty 
acenes will have long been forgotten, as 
the only existence which deserves the 


yame.” pp. 199, 390. 
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He then expatiates on every gem 
in this cluster of promises, and from 
the whole draws three practical infe- 
rences 3 first, that we must abandon 
the views of life, which we acquire 
by intercourse with the worid; se. 
condly, that we ought totry all our 
opinions by the revealed standard of 
Truth; and, thirdly, that we shouid 
abound in gratitude to God, and re. 
pose a tranquil confidence in his 
mercy; from which he passes, by 
the following equally elegant and ap. 
propriate transition, to his conclusion, 


* But while you admire the bountiful 
goodness of God, forget not why it is be. 
stowed upon you— All things are yours, 
fur ye are Christ’s.? he gift of so rich an 
inheritance to those who are so unworthy 
of it, might justly excite surprise ; but the 
Apostle assigns the reason Ye are 
Christ’s. It is the relation you bear to the 
all-meritorious and glorious Son of God, 
which procures for you so large a gift. For 
the sake of his beloved Son, in whom the 
Father is well pleased, he opens the trea. 
sures of his goodness, and glorifies his Son 
in exalting us.” pp. 201, 202, 


We now bring this somewhat long, 
but, we hope, not tedious, review 
to anend. Certainly, at least if our 
readers have participated in those 
feelings, while they have perused the 
review, which have accompanied us 
in writing it, they have not found it 
tedious: for it has brought some of 
them, we trust, to a more famillar 
knowledge, and others to a revived 
recollection, of a wisc master-bull- 
der, whose memory Is still dear to 
many in Israel. For ourselves, we 
rejoice in finding, that being dead, 
he yet speaketh tous the words of 
truth and soberness ; and our joy 1s 
the purer, and partakes of the high- 
est character, inasmuch as we fecl 
persuaded that, could he now address 
us from his hallowed rest in pafa- 
dise, he would scarcely destre to ac- 
cost us in other words than those In 
which his written works still speak 
tous. May they be sanctified to 
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the spiritual benefit of mankind, and 
be as zoads and as nails, fastened in 
the heart, for the incitement and sta- 
bility of his readers! 


Sermons. By Danie, Witson, M. 
A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxtord, 
and Minister of St. John’s Cha- 
pel, Bedlord Row, London. Lon- 
don: Wilson, 1818. 8vo. pp. 
549. price 12s. boards. 

JHE rapidity with which these ser- 
mons Passed into a second edition, 
rendered it nearly impossivle for us 
to give un opinion of their merits, 
before they had already received the 
sanction of the public. This sort of 
approbation, when bestowed upon a 
work on its first appearance, is not 
in all cases a sure test of intrinsic 
value. With regard to religious 
subjects more especially, much de- 
pends upon the fashion of the day ; 
and publications which tend to flat- 
ter a favourite prejudice, or to con- 
firm an aspiring dogma, will not un- 
frequently pass through edition after 
edition, and quickly attain the high- 
est honours which a specious popu- 
larity can bestow. 

With respect, however, to the 
work before us, we most cordially 
concur in the opinion which the pub- 
lic voice has already pronounced. 
We are disposed indeed to consider 
the rapid circulation of this volume 
as an evidence of improved princi- 
ple and of increasing discretion in 
matiers of religion. Had Mr. Wil- 
son, under the name of zeal for the 
truth, indulged in a spirit of contro- 
versy ; had he presented himself to 
us with imposing, but often very 
cheap, pretensions to critical acu- 
men ; had his chief theme been “ the 
fathers,” as if they were the inspired 
interpreters of truth; and had he 
gone forth to combat some imagina- 
vy heretic, with a barren and un- 
meaning orthodoxy inscribed upon 
“is banners: had he propounded a 
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complete, well-rounded system of 
theology, and busied himself in 
bending to his system every text 
which scemed unwilling to submit; 
—had he done these things and ma- 
ny other things of a similar kind, be 
would have secured to bimself a mul- 
titude of readers, who are, perbeps, 
at present unecquamted with Lis 
work. But Mr. Wilson belongs to 
a different school. Here are no dark 
hints or railing accusstions; bere is 
no perversion of texts to serve the 
purpose of a party; no clamour 
about enemies wzthin the church, and 
nothing to stir up hatred against 
Christians wethout it, In publishing 
these sermons, us well as in deliver- 
ing them to his congregation, the 
author appears to feel his responsi- 
bility as a minister of Jesus Christ, 
and to consider it as the sole object 
of his Jabours, by bringing men to 
the knowledge of the truth, to mike 
them wise unto salvation, 

In the following passage, from the 
second sermon, we have a fair spe- 
cimen of the manner in which he 
usually opens and explains the sub- 
ject-matter of bis discourses, His 
object in this instance is to shew 
that the Cross of Christ is that mys- 
tery of religion in which God main- 
ly displays his power and his wis- 
dom. VYe will select Mr, Wilson’s 
exposition of the first of these 
“ his power.” 


«This will appear if we consider the 
circumstances of the crucifixion itself. It 
is weak indeed, if you view it only in its 
external appearances; but not so, if you 
recollect the moral greatness of the Sul- 
ferer, who predicted every part of bis pas- 
sion, and yet endured it with perfect wil- 
lingness; way, displayed under it all the 
graces of meekness, resignation, patience, 
tenderness to his Parent, and forgiveness 
of his enemies ;—not sg, if you call to 
mind the convulsion of all nature at his 
death, the preternatural darkness, the 
rending of the rocks, the earthquake, and 
the opening graves ;-—-not so, if you remem- 
ber that in the very midst of his agony, the 
Redeemer pardoned a dying malefactor; 
and as he vielled up the ghost compelled 
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the Roman centurion to exclaim, Truly 
this was the Son of God. If you weigh 
these extraordinary events, you will begin 
to perceive the power of the Cross. 


‘But this will be more evident if you 
consider the end fur which his sufferings 
were endured—an end foretold by all the 
Prophets since the world began—the re- 
demption of mankind by his offering of 
himself a sacrifice for sin, ‘the Just for 
the unjust, to bring us to God,’ This stu- 
pendous desigo of mercy changes at once 
our estimate of the whole scene, and leads 
us to view the crucifixion itself as an tllus- 
trious display of Divine power. Even on 
‘the cross our Saviour really * travelled in 
the yreatness of his strength.” And this 
fully appeared in his resurrection from the 
grave. Then was our Lord ‘raised by the 
glory of the Father :’ then was le ‘declar- 
ed the Son of God with power :? then did 
he arise as a triumphant conqueror over 
death and hell ; and the glories of the re- 
surrectior refiected a glory on the Cross. 


Rout the power with wich the Apas- 
tles were endued by the Hoiy Ghost, again 
demonstrates this. They were illiterate 
and simple men; but a Divine power fitted 
them for the high office of preaching the 
Cross of Christ, bestowed on them the 
miraculous gift of tongues and a superna. 
tural courage, and carried them through 
all their dangers in testifying the death and 
resurrection of their Master to a sinful 
world. Here we perceive the display of 
the pewer of God, 


“ But we shall behold it still more clear- 
ly if we consider the propagation of the 
Gospel in the world. In this ‘the excel- 
Jency of the power appeared to be of God, 
and not of men.” The doctrine was con- 
trary to the commonly received n tions of 
mankind. ft opposed all iheir passions and 
prejudices. It demanded the renunciation 
of established customs and habits. It ex- 
p.sed its followers to privations and diffi- 
culties. It was preached by men unknown 
to famine, and in a manner the most artless 
aad unassuming. And yet it spread most 
rapidly over the whole known world, and 
established itself on the ruins of Pagan 
and Jewish superstition. It thus appeared 


to be the ‘rod of God’s strength, the pow- 
er of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.’”—1 see the Apostles go forth. 
Do they bring with them, as worldly con- 
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querors, numerous cohorts? Do we see in 
their hands a glitermg sword? Do they 
employ with ostentation the insinuating 
arts of the orator?) No. What then are 
their arms?) The Cross. They set forth, 
they arrive, they appear, they triumph. 
They hold in their hands the Oracles of 
Truth, and the false oracles of Satan are 
silent. They approach, the ark of Dagor 
and the idols of the nations are overthrown, 
They preach the King of kings, and the 
proudest monarchs bow before bim They 
cause the light of the world to shine, and 
the darkness of superstition is dispersed, 
They unfoid the standard of salvation, and 
infidelity sees its banners forsaken. They 
display the sign of redemption, and the 
peuple we saved In a word, they raise 
the brazen serpent, and all the wounds 
wlich the infernal serpent has inflicted are 
healed, What wonders dves the powertul 
virtue of tie Cross effect, without borrow. 
ing any thing from man ! 


“ This part of the subject brings the 
question hom: tc utseives. The Gospel 
thus pr-pagatea by the Apostles, we have 
received aud profess to obey. If therefore 
we are true Christians, we Know the power 
of the Cross in its actual influence on vur 
own hearts ad lives. This influence is, 
afier all, the most astonishing proof of its 
virtue, and that in which all other proofs 
end. The doctrine of the crucifixion is 
eminently * the power of God,’ because it 
is the only doctrine which, being accompa- 
nied by the Holy Spirit, changes the heart, 
overcomes the customs and prejudices and 
lusts of men, brings them to repentance 
for sin, and to faith in the atonement of 
Christ for pardon and justification ; which 
sanctifies and purifies the affection and 
life, produces the real love of God, con. 
soles and supports us under trouble, 
strengthens us under fears and weaknesses, 
and carries us undismayed through the ter- 
rors of death. Every true christian is 
‘crucified with Christ,’ and has *the pow- 
er of Christ resting upon him.’ 


‘* Nor is there any other way in which 
the power of God is to be shewn in the 
future conversion of the world. No ether 
doctrine will be employed in subduing the 
proud Mohamedan, and in convincing the 
stubborn Jew, but the preaching of Christ 
crucified. No other will be the means of 
overthrowing the various rites and super- 
stitions of Paganism, and of illuminating & 
dark world. This, and this only, will finally 
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subvert the kingdom of Satan, and con- 
found a'l his subtle devices and machina- 
tions.” pp. 26-—30, 


It will be obvious to every person 
who is acquainted with the sacred 
Scriptures, and with the connexion 
which subsisis between the great 
doctrines of the Boole, that a minis- 
wr who e: ertalns these sentiments 
respecting the excellency of the 
Cross of Christ, Is not likely to de- 
tract from the force of any part of 
Divine Revelation, however humili- 
auing to the pride and pretensions of 
the human heart. Accordingly when 
our author begins to treat expressly 
upon the doctrine of repentance, he 
does it with impressions derived 
from the contemplation of the Cross: 
indeed, in this way alone can we 
form any adequate idea of the evil 
of sin, and of the depth of sorrow 
with which the consciousness of 
transgression should ever be accom- 
panied. The text is Zech. xii. 10. 
We select the subjoined passage to- 
wards the Close of the sermon. 


“ This mourning for sin will arise from 
that view of its mahgnity and hatefulness 
which the Cross of Christ displays.” ‘Yes, 
it is the sight of Christ dying for sin which 
makes us, not only mourn, but be in bitter- 
ess on account of it. his mingles gall 
in every sinful pleasure ; this saddens and 
confounds the guilty heart; this leads the 
penitent to ‘abhor himself and repent in 
dust and ashes ;? this turns his inmost soul 
against all sin ; this covers him with shame 
and confusion of face ; this makes him feel 
that it is * an evil and a bitter thing to sin 
against God ;? this causes him ‘to remem- 
ber and be confounded and never open his 
mouth for shame, when God is pacified to- 
wards him for all the things which he has 
done” These holy compunctions of soul 
are indeed far less powerful in the first pe- 
tind of a Christian’s repentance: but all 
true penitence has something of this cha- 
racter: and in a further stage of his pro- 
gress, when the sinner has been for some 
time under the teaching of ‘the Spirit of 
grace and supplications,? has again and 
a4in meditated on the Cross, has fixed his 
Neart with intense interest on the Saviour 
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there, has seen the share he had in his suf- 
ferings, and yet the pardon and reconcilia- 
tion which flow from them: it is then that 
he indeed mourns for him, ‘ and goes out,’ 
like Peter, and ‘ weeps bitterly.’ ” pp 89,96. 


‘ Let faith place us near the Cross, and 
when we view our dying Redeemer, must 
we not feel our unworthiness and misery, 
in expusing a person so great, so holy, so 
divine, so gracious, to agony and death ? 
Can we ever forgive ourselves? Can we 
ever feel an indignation too intense against 
our crimes? Can we ever fecl a zeal too 
vehement, or a revenge too determined, 
against those iniquities which have prerced 
the Prince of life? Can we conceive too 
vivid an impression of the guilt of sia 
which made such a sacrifice necessary? 
Can we be too much abased and confound. 
ed, when we consider our present ingratt- 
tude, coldness, and perverseness, afier all 
the grace we have experienced? Can we 
be too indignant at ourselves for still hac- 
bouring and cherishing the traitors and 
enemies of Christ? Can we weep and la- 
ment too bitterly over those sins, or hate 
and deiest them too deeply, which caused 
our Saviour to grieve, lament, and die?” 


pp. 90, 91. 


The twelfth sermon, entitled 
* Young Persons encouraged to De- 
cision in Religion,” affords a good 
specimen of the mannerin which in- 
struction may be derived from scrip. 
tural! history. It is founded upon the 
resolution of Ruth to follow Naomi. 
and is intended to exhibit the provi- 
dence, the grace, and faithfulness ot 
God as exemplified in this affecting 
narrative. These several points are 
well illustrated ; and the preache: 
concludes with an appropriate ad- 
dress in the way of exhortation and 
encouragement. After detailing the 
circumstances under which the reso- 
lution of Ruth was announced, he 
preceeds thus :— 


** What a lovely picture of true grace ° 
This is indeed ¢ to foliow the Lord fully ;’ 
this is * to choose the good part,’ this is 
‘to put the band to the plough, and not te 
look back.’ This is, like Abraham, ‘ to geo 
out not knowing whither she vent? This 
is, like Rahab, to be ‘on the Lord’s side 
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This is, like Matthew, and Zaccheus, and 
Paul, to follow at once the voice of Christ. 
Ruth evidently acted from fixed sentiments 
and ardent love. She manifested the true 
principles of the fear of God She cheer- 
fully ventured on his truth, and boldly fol- 
lowed the call of duty; she renounced 
earth for heaven, time for eternity, the ease 
of this world for the glories of another. 
She shewed alsoa holy taste as well as a 
right principle. There was an emotion, an 
attraction, a life, an energy in her piety. 
It was not a cold deduction of reason, but 
a warm dictate of feeling, not a timid and 
reserved and hesitating approbation, but a 
fervent and resolute choice. The root of 
it was deeply infixed. It was not merely a 
summer-flower, but a winter-plant that 
could stand the effects of blast and storm. 
Ruth acted as one whio felt herself a sin- 
ner, who needed the mercy of God, who 
believed this was only to be obtained in his 
church, who felt this to be dearer to her 
than life itself, and who therefore risked 
every thing in pursuing it. And this reso- 
jution was taken at avery important junc- 
ture. Had she accompanied Orpah to Mo- 
ab, she might probably have returned to 
idols, and have perished in her sin. A 
moment of vacillation might have endan- 
gered hersoul. As if conscious of this, 
the timid fearful female, of whom no other 
instance of particular firmness is recorded, 
rising to the full height of the critical 
emergency, determines with the solemnity 
of an oath, and the deeply seated emotions 
of unalterable affection, to follow God. 


« Such is the way to heaven, when con- 
flicting and difficult occasions arise. A 
half-hearted character will do nothing in 
religion, for God demands the whole soul 
A Divine nature gives a heavenly bias. He 
that feels deeply the value of eternity, a 
sense of sin, a desire »f pardon, the grace 
and glory of the Saviour, and the necessity 
of salvation, must be decided in trying cir- 
cumstances. To ‘halt between two opi- 
nions,? is scarcely less dangerous than to 
choose the wrong one. A ‘double-mind- 
ed man is unstable in all his ways.’ He 
that would have the evidence of Ruth’s pi- 
ety must adopt her courageous determina- 
tion.” pp. 287—289. 


For the encouragement of those 
who wish to be decided in religion, 
he observes =: 
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* You cannot be under greater difficy|. 
ties than Ruth was; you Catinot have more 
seducing entreaties to withstand ; you can. 
not have less distinct Knowledge of re). 
gion to guide you. And yet Ruth, a gen. 
tile, under an obscure economy, and at one 
of the most gloomy periods of that dispen 
sation, affords you a bright pattern of suc. 
cess. You have advantages by far greater 
than she hac, You have the iull revelation 
of God’s will; you live in a Chistian coun. 
try ; you are protected by the sucial usa. 
ges and laws of a Protestant nation; yoy 
have ministers and friends to direct you: 
you have the Bible in your hand. — You 
have the blaze of Divine glory in the reve. 
lation of Jesus Christ. You have been 
roused from time to time by the providence 
of God; you have felt the convictions of 
his Spirit. Neglect not then the opportu. 
nity for securing heaven, Are you weak, 
or vacillating, or timorous ? Be encouraged, 
The grace of God will * work in you to will 
and to do;’ the truth and faithfulness of 
God will be yeur ‘shield and exceeding 
great reward.’ Consider, also, the happy 
consequences of being decidedly the peo. 
ple of God. The difficulty is in taking a 
determined step and breaking through tue 
first hinderances to a devout life. Act then 
resolutely in the strength of Almighty 
grace, You will bless God all your future 
life for enabling you to do so.” pp. 295,296. 


From these extracts a pretty cor- 
rect judgment may be formed of the 
course pursued by Mr. Wilson on 
other occasions. He never loses sight 
of this great principle: he neve! 
forgets that the end of his labours is 
to save the souls of those that hear 
him. Hence whether the passage 
under discussion require him to be 
do: ic or hh. atory 3; whether ie 
be enlarging upon eternal life as the 
gift of God in Christ Jesus, upon 
the grace of God in pardoning sin, 
upon prayer or the promises, Upob 
the course of this world or the force 
of habit, upon those topics which 
lead directly to the contemplation 0 
the Divine glory, or which belong to 
the ordinary avocations of commot 
life ; he invariably brings before us 
some great truth of the Gospel, an¢ 
Invites his hearers to a_ corre 
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spondent practice. And this must 
duubiless be considered as of the es- 
sence of good preaching. The ob- 
ject of every sermon should be to 
make men wiser and better, to lead 
them to the knowledge of the truth 
asitis in Jesus: and. therefore, to 

resent in some way which is suited 
io reach the conscience and to influ- 
ence the practice, those doctrines 
that are essential to the welfare and 
the life of the Christian. 

It isnot meant to be affirmed, that 
every sermon should be expressly 
calculated to alarm the careless, any 
more than it should invariably have 
for its special object to comfort the 
dejected. We simply intend to ob- 
serve, that the preacher, following 
the general plan suggested by his 
text, should so enter into his sub- 
ject, as to make ignorance of the 
way of salvation in a manner inex- 
cusable. No man should be suffered 
to attend his ministry on any occasion 
without hearing some statement 
which may shew him the necessity 
of conversion to God, and of holi- 
ness of heart and life; of the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Christ, and of the 
sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In order to preserve the spirit of 
this rule, there is no necessity for 
the preacher to have recourse to 
common-place reasoning, or to the 
nerpetual use of the same terms and 
the Same precise view of every pro- 
minent doctrine. ‘Phe example of 
Mr. Wilson would prove, that the 
mode of procedure which we recom- 
mend may grow out of the subject: 
and, in order to avoid a wearisome 
repetition, it should arise thus natu- 
rally, without any appearance of vi- 
olent accommodation. Neither is 


‘here much difliculty in the case: it 
is the fault of the minister if he 
ceoose a text from which nothing 
‘mportant can be justly elicited 5 and 
What example of the Old Vestament 
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is sobarren of incident as to afford 
no ground of Christian exhortation ; 
or what precept or promise of the 
New can fairly admit of an exposi- 
tion which leaves out of sight the 
essence of the Guspel ? 

A few extracts from the sermons 
may serve to explain our views on 
this point. 

The first is from the seventh ser- 
mon, ** Oa the Effects of our Lord’s 
Passion.” 


‘‘ Let us in conclusion observe, 1. The 
light which it casts on the value of the 
soulof man. Both the inconceivable ago- 
ny of our Lord’s passion, and the satisfac- 
tion he derives from its effects, suppose 
the uospeakable worth of the human soul 
With God the means are always propor- 
tioned to the end. And what was the de- 
sign to be accomplished by the birth and 
sutterings of the eternal word ? Was it not 
to redeem and save men? Was it not to 
rescue us from everlasting death? Was it 
not to restore us to the favour and image 
of God ? Was it not to bring us to pardon, 
holiness, and obedience here, and to end- 
less happiness hereafter? And what is the 
ground of that satisfaction which the Sa- 
viour feels in the consequences of his 
death, but the inestimable value of the 
soul? And yet what is it of which mankind 
think so little as of their souls ? What is it 
which men set so light by, and sacrifice for 
so base a price? What is it which they give 
in exchange for the meanest gratifications, 
and barter tor the vilest lusts? What is it 
which is so forgotten in hfe, and so neglect- 
ed in the approach of death ? What topic 
is so difficult to be impressed on the con. 
science by the ministers of religion ? What. 
is so uninteresting, so strange, so forbid- 
ding to the hearer? And yet for the re 
demption of your soul, sinner, all the pas. 
sion of the gracious Saviour was endured ; 
and trom the actual salvation of it his sa- 
tisfaction is to be derived. Awake, then, 
to the importance of this subject ' Estimate 
vour soul at its true value. Remember for 
what it was formed, and of what it is capa- 
ble. Consider after whose image it was 
created, and by whose blood redeemed. 
Judge also from these very circumstances 
what must be the misery which awaits if, 
if tinally impenitent. Tremble at that hell, 
to rescue men from which the Son of God 
was content to leave his glory, and suffer 
and die. Regin the first duty of a rational 
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and accountable being, the care of the 
suul. Repent, and believe the Gospel. 
Approach the once suttering, but now ex- 
alied Redeemer, receive his grace, repose 
your trust on his atonement, devote your- 
self to his service.” pp. 164—166. 


The remainder of the sermon is 
in a similar strain. 

Our next citation is from the se- 
venteenth sermon, “On the exain- 
ple of Christ.” 


‘* This subject may teach us, 2 The ne- 
cessity of salvation by grace. Forif the 
conduct of our Lord Christ be only a trans- 
eript of the Divine law which we are 
bound to obey, and if we are so far from 
being like that example, that in fact we 
are by nature directly contrary to it; then 
¢ by the deeds of the law shalt no flesh be 
justified in God’s sight ;’ then it is impos- 
sible that we should be saved by our own 
works and deservings. We are in truth 
transgressors of the holy law, and there- 
fore can never be justified by it. We must 
then fly tothe Divine mercy. We must 
renounce the vain and presumptuous at- 
tempt of ‘establishing our own righteous- 
ness, and must submit ourselves to the 
righteousness of God.?, Whilst men com- 
pare themselves only with each other, or 
substitute the corrupt standard of the world 
for the unalterable law of God, and are 
thus ignorant as well of the rule of duty 
as of their own hearts, it is no wonderthat 
they stand upon their supposed merits and 
resist the doctrines of grace. But if they 
once come to know themselves and the 
holy life of their Saviour, and will honest- 
ly, and as in the presence of God, examine 
their hearts and lives by that perfect rule 
of virtue, they will gradually discover their 
extreme guilt and depravity; they will 
learn to welcome, and to glory in, the sal- 
vation which they now misunderstand and 
despise : and justification by faith in the 
Redeemer, and in his righteousness, im- 
puted to them without the deeds of the 
law, will appear a blessing infinitely desi- 
rable and suitable; and in fact the only 
blessing by which their deplorable misery 
ean be relieved.” pp. 400, 401. 


We shall produce only one addi- 
tional instance : it is taken from the 
seventeenth sermon, the first of two 
very excellent Ciscourses, On the 





Force of Habit.” ~— After speaking 
of the nature of our habits general. 
ly, and siewing the Consequences 
which arise from them in our fallen 
Stale, the preacher dwells, in the 
third place, upon the extent and 
mugnitude of that conversion to God 
Which is therefore necessary, 


“ What, then, can turn and reney 
man, lying, as he does, in such a condi. 
tion ? His sins are not acts, but symptoms - 
not separate transgressions, but habits; not 
mistakes, but designs ; not casual or jncj. 
dental circumstances, but the constant and 
direct course of life. The § very light 
Which is in him is darkness.? A state of 
sin and a state of holiness are not like two 
ways running parallel by each other, and 
just parte by a line, so that a man may 
step out of the one into the other; but 
like two diverging roads to totally opposite 
places, which recede from each other as 
they go on, and lead the respective travel. 
lers further and further apatt every step. 
What then is to bring man back to God? 
What to break the furce of custom ? What 
to change all the intellectual habits and so. 
cial usayes of the sinner ? What to set hin 
at war with himself, to make him strive 
against the very bent and inclination of his 
soul, to induce him to lay violent hands, as 
it were, on his own tempers and course of 
conduct, and to fight with the man with 
whom he was in concord before? What is 
to stop him in his rushing down the preci- 
pice? What to awaken him in his protound 
lethargy ? What to be the starting-post of 
anew race ? What the principle of anew 
life: What the motive, the master-mo. 
tive, of a thorough and radical moral al- 
teration ? 


“+ There never was, there never can be, 
any other effectual method proposed fo 
these high purposes, but that which the 
Scriptures reveal, an entire conversion of 
the whole soul to God by the mighty ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit. We * must be 
born again.’ If ever we are saved, it must 
be by ‘the washing of regeneration anu 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost,’ 0% 
merely in the sense ia which, in the judg: 
ment of charity, it may be contended that 
we have been regenerated in baptism, but 
in the full and plenary meaning of the es: 
pression, by an actual work of new-creating 
power upon our hearts, giving a righ 
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di ection to the understanding, in fixing a 
holy Impression upon the affections, com- 
municating aright disposition and bias to 
the wil, and thus actually *‘woraing in us 
so will and to do of God’s good pleasure.’ 


« This mighty revolution must take place 
im atl ity et escepiion who are livinga 
si ful asd arrengtous life, whatever diffe- 
race there may beim such persons as to 
they external characier in the world, and 
ther treedom from gross and scandatous 

Phe commencement of this change 
imperceptible, and its progress 
moony gradual; noris.t to be confourd- 
aint dangerous preiensions 

fowsties or enthusiasts It is in every 
cage to DE judged of by the solid and real 


frcpentance, faith, and new obedi- 


Tha r,t The 


© 
ed with the W cil 
€ \ yu 


evce, ALichit peocvuces Burt it cons'itutes 
the real turn ne port on rel.gion. Nothing 


‘fii med habits of sinful in- 
pature Ike man, but 
a rapes and powerful transformation of 
the eat, Phere nay be some admission 
judgment, there may be some 
ce os.ctions of an alarmed conscience, there 
may be some cursory thoughts onthe theo- 
ry of reugiuon, there may be some feeble at- 
tem, Is al amendment, where there is no 
real conversion, But all this ts nothing. 
‘Phe zomg over the ee ry of virtue,” says 
B rie Butler, in one’s th: ughts, talking 

and drawing fine pictures of it; this 
IS KO dee from necessarily or certainly, con. 
ducing to form an habit of it in him who 
thus employs bimself, that it may harden 
the mind in a contrary course, and render 
ityradually more insensible to all moral 

mnstderations.’ 


1 bts ak rip) ce 


ce, ste ina fallen cr 


‘God alone that created the heart can 

new itafter his image. When the soul 
receives this new and holy bias, then the 
evl habits in which men formerly lived, 

il resolutely be relinquished, and other 
snd better habits will succeed. They will 
then repent of sin, and senarate from it. 
Lie ‘ any besetting iniquity’ will be cast 
aside ; the ‘ offending right hand ct it off, 
the offending mght eve plucked out.? ‘They 
willcome out from the world and its prac- 
tices. They will mourn from the bottom 
oftheir hearts over the courses of iniquity 
in which they before indulged themselves. 
They will wateh and pray against tempta- 
tion. They will believe in the inestimable 
promises of life in Jesus Christ, trusting 
tlone in his merits, and renouncing their 
‘magined ‘righteousness which was of the 
aw” Chey will depend exclusively on the 
Christ. Observ. No, 202 
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graces and influence of the Holy Spirit for 
every good thought and every holy action. 
Thus they will stop at once in the course 
of their former habits, and begin to form 
new ones. They will now “ae roona life 
ofhumiity and fear, of conscientiousness 
and circumspection, of mortification and 
purity, of meekness and temperance, of 
and chanty; all springing from 
faith inthe atonement of Clirist and from 
a genuine love to his name.” pp. 423—426. 


Phe utility of every sermon de- 
pends greatly upon the manner iD 
which the instruction conveyed by It 
isimpressed upon the hearer. So 
far, therefore, In most Cases, is the 
work of the preacher from being te! 
minated, When he has gone through 
the rernular heads of his discourse In 
a way of discussion, that he must of- 
ten consider himself as entering at 
that time upon the most Importent 
part of his pulpit ministrations. Lie 
is now arrived at the point where 
he may call upon his peopie to 
examine themselves by the tcst 
which has been propounded ; when 
he may shew them with authority, 
how the statements which have been 
made bear directly upon their several 
characters and situations ; and may 
“ reprove, rebuke, exhort,” with a 
solemnity and energy of appeal e- 
rived immediately from that sacred 
word, which has heen just brought 
before them. We are persuaded, 
therefore, that a minister can hardly 
employ too much thought upon the 
application of his discourse : he may 
rest assured that the time witch he 
devotes to this part of his duty, wi! 
be amply repaid by its beneficial 
c fects. 

Now, Mr. Wilson’s sermons ap. 
pear tous to excel in this respect 
his concluding paragraphs lear di- 
rectly upon the subject of discussion, 
and they are at all times judicious 
and important. He Is not contented 
with a ary statement of the lesson to 


be derived frora his discourse, or a 
brief and meacre annlteution of its 
1S 
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principles; his plan is, to do justice 
tu this part of his sermon as well as 
to the rest; Lo follow up his positions; 
10 Invite Lis hearers to act in confor- 


mity with their knowledge ; to in- 
struct them by what means they may 
be enabled to do so, andas far as pos- 
sible to act throuxhout in the spirit 
of the Aposue, “ warning every many 
sud teaching every man in all wis- 
Com, that he may present every man 
erfect in Christ Jesus.’’ 


Some iiustration of these remarks 
may be found in the passages cited 
hove ; to which, if our space per- 
mitted, Many others might be added. 
gat iis often expedient to make a 
uriefapplication in the body of the 
etieome ; und few persons can be 
whoily insensible to the effect ef it, 
when jadiciously introduced, and 
when it appears fatrly, and, as it 
WEF, imperiously, tO arise out of 
It has the advaniace 


the subtecs, 
of veachings the mind when fully oc- 


ag 
thought. The hearer is thus take Tg 
us if were, by surprizc; and ts si- 
most loreed to confess to himsell the 
justice of the appeal, and to form tie 
resolution of adopting, what his con- 
scizuce, and reason. and feelings, so 

strongly recommend. Mr. Wilson 
will readily supply us with examples. 
Let one sufiice. 


After proving, in the sixth sermon, 
the neicibemennens of God's pardon- 
ing mercy, and Citing to this purport 
some striking passages of Scripture, 


** What,” he exclaims, **can this and 
similar language mean, but to exhibit to 
the sinverthe matchless character of Ged ? 
Wry then shouid the inquiring and self- 
condemned penitent despair of pardon ? 
Wav should he allow Satan to obscure 
this astonishing truth of the Divine mer- 
cy, and firm betore his eyes a different im- 
age of it? Why should he suffer lim so 
to terrify him with his sins and so t» place 
eternal death before his eves, as to hide this 
benignant face of his heavenly Father, and 
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iplcd by one particular chain of 


to substitute for it a countenance of us 

mingled justice and wra lh? Why should 

he let him tempt him to fly from God us an 
enemy, and to rush ito despair? Lt ig 
diflic “alt indee d to conceive of the patdon. 

ing mercy of God, when we have learn 
something of our real unworthiness and 
cult; butit is not impossible. Has not 
God *so0 loved the world as to give his 
only becotton Son? for the rede Mption 
of it? Is it not Jus glory to forgive: 
Does he not delight in merey ? Did he not 
proclaim his name ta Moses, as * the 
Lord, the Lord God, mereitul and gra 
cious, long sufivring and abundant im goad 
ness and trunk ? Has not the mysterious 
sacrifice of the Cross mate the exercise of 
this mercy cousisient wit all the demands 
of justice and hoimess ? Does not God re 
peatedty set forth lus Icve and compassion 
on purpose to appease ilet ag tations oft the 
lowiy beart ? Then why aotadunit, acknow 
ledge, believe, reatize, adore the pardoning 
mereyv of G a? W hy vet admure the in 
comparable glory of the bivine grace in 
forztaie sia? Why notexctaim with the 
Prophet, in mingled surprise and gratitude, 
‘Wioisa God like unto thee, that. par. 
doseth imguiy, because thou detightest in 


b ] Cc 407 
mercy???) pp. 129, 159, 


t 


It is evident that passages of this 
description add much to the znéerese 
excited by a sermon, as well as to its 
utility ; the atiention of an audience 
will somctimes droop, whatever may 
be the exertion of the nreacher : 
these are good and fair methods of 
recalling it. Perhaps, bowever, the 
last charge which could be brought 

against Mr. Wilson’s discourses, Is, 
that of dulness or wantot energy ; 
they are well calculated io arrest the 
attention. We cannot but feel that 
he is in earnest; and this feeling 1s 
perhaps in some measure necessary, 
to give their just effect even to the 
most striking examples of pulpit elo 
quence. 


In expressing ourselves thus gra- 
tified with the warmth and energy ef 
Mr. Wilson, we are not less pleased 
with his plain practical good sense ; 
with his candour and discrimination ; 
with his disposition to make cvert 
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Jlowance for the peculiar circum- 
tances In watch men are placed ; 
with the solicitude which he shews 
to guard ayainst enthusiasm ; and 
ertainfy not least, with that affec- 
tionute earnestness of spirit which tn- 
vitus and engages, even where it may 
fail to convince. It would be difficult 
yriefly to verify these statements by 
oarticular quotations ; since the qual- 
wies to Which we advert are to be 
round embodied in every part of the 
yolume ; they give a cclour to all 
yur atithor’s discourses; and if we 
should reler for proofs of practical 
road sense to the fifteenth, seven- 
‘ecnth, and eighteenth sermons : of 
ienderness and candid allowance, to 
Jye ninth ; and of care to guard against 
enthusiasm, to the thirteenth; we 
would be understood to do so only 
for the purpose of satisfying those 
who possess not the leisure or the 
iucliaation to read the whole. On 
the first head, we abstain from quota- 
tions, on account of the length to 
which they must necessarily be car- 
ried. The following passage is from 
the ninth sermon. 


“I proceed, then, in applying the sub- 
ect, to address myself, 


“1. Tothose who have reason to fear 
that they have the form of godliness with- 
out the power. 


‘And here I would wish to speak with 
unfeigned respect and tenderness. = [| 
would adk lress you with the most friendly 
intentions, andin the accents of kindness 
and affection. fam far from imputing to 
vou all the vices, which in many instances 
spring from a state of mind somewhat si- 
ailarto yourown. Tam ready to acknow- 
ledge all the amiable and prepossessing 
jualities which may probably adorn your 
character. I admit the good effects of 
your moral and religious example on your 
heighSourhood and dependents. — I ac- 
Knowledge your benevolence to the poor. 
i vrant even that you are sincere in serv- 
ing God according to your canscience I 
Willsuppose further, that, from your edu 


fation and circumstances, you may heame 


scicom met with trulv religious persons, 
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or, as perhaps you might be iicined to 
call them, over-religious persons. All 
this I concede ; and every measure of de 
ference and regard which is due to your 
rank or reputation in society, | most cordi 
ally render to you. Nay, 1 allow further, 
that the statements which [ have been 

making in this discourse are the statements 
of a minority in the community, and of a 
minority which you may have been taught 
tooverlook. But allow me se rigusly to 
propose to you this plain question, Have 
you ever considered, as becomes i.nmorta! 
and accountable creatures, tle essential 
difference between the form and the pow- 
ec of Christianity? Have you ever tho- 
roughly examined your heart and life as 
to this obvious and yet fundamental point 
You must be aware, from the express lan- 
guage ofthe text, as well as from the con- 
fessed'y corrupt state of many Christian 
Churches, that there is such a thing as re 
tainmg-the one whilst the other is denied. 
liave you, then, ever suspected yourselves ? 
Have you considered that the very circum 
stance of belonging to a pure and reform 
ed national church, may possibly assist to 
betray you into an error upon this point 
Have you ever reflected that there is pos- 
sibly something higher and more spiritual 
in religion sues you have as yet discovered, 
something more delightful and elevating, 
something that engages and fills the heart, 
something that brings back man to God ag 
a father, something that unites him to the 
cross of Christ, that separates him froin 
the world, and fixes his whole soul on eter- 
nity and heaven ?” pp, 210—212 


At the close of the thirteenth ser 
mon, * On Prayer,” from Rom. viii 
26, Mr. Wilson supposes there may 
be many reacy to despond, under the 
idea that they have never reached the 
heights of devotion that have been 
described. For their relief he sub- 
joins : 


6“ You must observe, then, that there 
are various degrees in Christian attain- 
ments, and that you may he truly devout 
though you have not yet adv anced so far a3 
to understand the full meaning of some 
parts of oue subject. If you are indeed 

repenting of your ‘sins, believing in Christ 
Jesus, and obeying the commardments of 
God, be encouraged te go forward. Al} 
ready the Holy Spirit must have aided you 
in you warlgente es, or you could not thue 
have sought and found his grac 
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** Dut yuu ave further distressed because 
you conceive the language of the text to 
imply some sensible influences of grace, 
some illapses of the Spirit, some positive 
and distinct impressions which you have 
never feit There cannot be a greater mis- 
tuke. The agency of the Spirit, mighty 
45 itis,is yet secret and imperceptible ; 
and cavnot be directly distinguished from 
the operations of our minds. It is discern- 
ed in its effects. It acts in a manner suited 
to our rational and accountable nature ; 
and is constantly to be tried by the written 
word of holy Scripture, and by no other 
rule. Even the inexpressible emotions to 
which we have alluded correspond with the 
revealed will of God; and lead, not to 
enthusiasm, but to the fulfiiment of that 
will; not to visions, and raptures, and 
voices, and external and audible groan- 
ings; but to purity, and humility, and de- 
votion, and the love of God.” pp. 32U, 321. 


It must already have appeared, 
that Mr. Wilson is careful to deduce 
the fJeadinyg topics of his sermon 
immediately from his text. This 
method should invariably be foliow- 
cd by every minister, who wishes to 
divide rightly the word of truth. Ee 
should ask himself, not merely 
whether his starements be cor- 
rect, but whether they flow from 
that portion of Holy Writ which he 
has underiaken to expounc. 


There is, however, some dunger 
of carrying even this principle to an 
extreme; and we know not, whether 
Myr. Wiison does not binself fur- 
nish ap lastance, in the parable of the 
Valents. Having represented ihe 
talents, ta the first Place, as includ 
ingall the unnumbered mercies of 
Ciod, Which as raUonal and mecral 
uvenls, We May Convert to a good or 
a bad purpose 5; all tue ficulties uf 
our minds, as weil as all the members 
of cur Dodies; the understandings, 
and will, and imagination, and me. 
mory, and aff cuons, our natural and 
acquired abilities, our time, our 
bealth, our influence, authority, pro- 
perty, privileges, famtiy, offices, and 
wilis ; our reason; the gift of the 
hoiy Scriptures; the circumstance 
yf belong born to a Protestant land, 
} : ‘ 1 Soe, ? ° 
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Christien church; the influence of 
the Hely Spirit ; education 3 con. 
victlions of conscience; the know- 
jedge of a Saviour, and opporiuni. 
ties of salvation ; he proceeds inthe 
following manner. 


‘We are still to observe, however, 
that these talents were given to every 
man according to bis several ability, hes 
is a point of great moment. There isa 
perfect wisdom and equity in the Divine 
government, We have the proportion of 
tulents given us whichis suited to OUP ane 
tended station in the church or community, 
and which would suffice, if well employed, 
to prove us to be faitiful and valuable ser. 
vants. The five talents would be a burden 
or snareto him who bas two ; andthe cne 
would not adequately engage him who has 
five. As God has disposed of each of us 
and adorned us with biessings, so be enjoins 
us this or that species of work, exercises 
us in different active duties, raises us to 
various functions, and supphes the matter, 
und propuses the occasions uf acting well.’ 


QO 


p- ao 


‘The preacher bas evicently bees 
led into these observations, by a de- 
sire lo pass Over no Dart of the para- 
ble which appeared capable of a use- 
ful interpretation, But even allow- 
ing the word Talents to be of such 
comprehensive import as we find 
stated above, there Is no such cbyvi- 
ous distinction between talents aud 
ability, as seems to be necessurily 
lniplied in the last cited passage, 
Inthe parable the distincuon Is Clear: 
not so i the reddition of it; for 
ability wself (whatever be the ex.ct 
meonping of this term.) Is here a 
talent. [bat there is a perfect wis- 
dom and equity in the Divine go- 
vernment, Do Christian wil presume 
to dispute: but that men are always 
blessed with opportunities of doing 
good In proportion to their mental 
powers, or that higher qualifications 
Invariably attend higher situgtuens 
in life, is a position not easily to be 
admitted, at least in its full extent. 
Neither, in truth, does Mr. Wilson ai- 
firm it; yet such appears to be the 
tendency of the first part ofthe pa 
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the Jatter part of it, correct as may 
be the siatements, they do not seem 
iu flow from the premises. If we 
appiy avy iDterpretaton to this 


piitasc, ** lo @sery ohe according to 
! : — ~ 
his bijity .° —y}' mast be sometl lig 


very differcnt from tre Inference, 
proportion of talents given 


‘ 


us, dy sulle dd to Our Invended station 


Liial ity’ 


iy cee Churca or community, abd 
would sufhice, li well employed, to 
prove us to be lanitul and valuable 
Admitting the doctrine to 
be ruc, we know not how It can fol- 
luw trom the expression in the para- 


! 


J hi 


~ Cis “AHs. 


He w then, is the phrase to be un- 
cers ood ? Commentators ure much 
dietded on the point. We rather 
wchne to the Op mn1lon, that it is io be 
viewed In the Same light with cer- 
tun incidental Circumsiances record: 
ed in Giher parables, 
some measure to the buriative, but 
hot meant to be particuarly dwelt 
upon in the reddition of it. We 
should probably do Well in this, as ip 
otucr cases, to look at the scope and 
Intention of the whole, rather than at 
the minutiz and particular circum- 
Stances. * It Was addressed,” as our 
author justly observes, * by our Sa- 
viour to bis disciples, in order to 
correct their false expectation, that 
the Kingdon: of God would immedi- 
acly appear, and lo direct them to a 
ryeht use of the various advantaves 
en rusted to them during his person- 
al absence ; but it is applicable to 
(he servan.s of Christ in every age.”’ 
It is meant to teach us, that God dis- 
pelises according to his own will, 
Various gilts to various persons, and 
that he will reward every ibapn Hot so 
much according to the number of 
wentsy which he possesses, a$ ac- 
coding to his fidelity in improving 
Dem. Mir, 


as Necessary 


Simeon appears to us 
‘tiave adopted the correct inter- 
pretation, li any interpretation can 
inaeed he admitted. “ ‘The rich 
man in the parable yave to each ac- 
COt ditip to his several abi} ty. Thus 


hile he acted sovereigniy, he acted 
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also wisely. And zn this frcint of 
vicw unly Can that Circumstance be 


applied. It is not true that God be- 
siuws the richest talents on the must 
able men. Besides, the very abill. 
lies We possess are derived from him 
alove,’? &e. &e. We make tinese 
observations with much deterence ; 
for, if Mr. Wilson have been jess 
happy tban usual in this particulsls 
be may atleas: plead the authority ot 
Meny preat and venerabie hames. 
We have to offer a remark some- 
what similar upon the sevento ser- 
mon. * He shall see of the travell 
of his soul, and shail be satisfied.’ 
Jn othis)) animated 
preacher appears to us to have ex 
tended. the meaning of the prophe: 
beyond the natural force of the 
The declaration points to fut ity 3 
he shalisee: he + 
sufferings, and as the consequence 
of those sufferings W hen, there- 
fore (p. 156, &c.), we are told that 
our Lerd from th conltem- 


| | j , 
filated the travail of his soul; tha: 


Giscourse ti.¢ 


Worcs 


Dall scec it uli cs fils 


beginning 


during the various disfiensaiions jire- 

Pcoming in the fleshy 
eHects of the sacrifice 
whicn he hed engaged to muke 3 ihe 


on the cross itself he dchild 


ceding lits aCcluUad 
he saw the 


unerring view the full and sfilendid 
results of the undertaking 
duced to pause at the statements, 
not from any deubt of their sener 
correciness, but sunply because they 
seem not to bave been in the con- 
templation of the Prophet. In the 
works of many other writers we 
should have passed over these }itle 


; weare tne’ 


matters without nelice: we mention 
them now chiefly from the circum- 
stance of his being in general 
guarded in these respects. 

Our next observation involves 
merely a question of arrangement. 
As a general rule, every imporiant 
subject of discussion should find 


its place In the leading divisions of 
the sermon: a fresh subject should 
scarcely appear in the conclusion. 
Mr. Wilscn oppears to us io have 
iolated this rule in the third sere 
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mon, which is a very useful and im- 
pressive one, “on Conviction of 
Sin.” The textis Acts ii. 37. Mow 
when they heard this, they were pirick- 
ed in their heart, and said unto Peter, 
and to the rest of the Anostles, Men 
and brethren, what shali wedo 2? In 
endeavouring to explain the nature 
of that sorrow, or compunction of 
mind, which is the beginning of real 
repentance, he considers from these 
words, I. The instructions which are 
the means of producing it; If. The 
sorrow or compunction itself; If. 
The inquiry to which itleads. Thus 
far all is clear and natural. But 
when, in drawing towards a conclu- 
sion, he adverts ‘“‘to the directions 
cvhich are to be given to the frersons 
ehose case we have been describing,’ 
and collects them from the answer 
ef St, Peter, in the verse following 
the text ; Zhen Peter said unto them, 
Refiert and be bafitised every one of 
you, &e. &c,; he zppears to enter 
upon a statement which would bet- 
ter have formed a fourth head of the 
Giscourse, 

In perusing these sermons with the 
attention which becomes those who 
profess to give an account of them, 
we have frequently paused to make 
the remark, iow very justly they ap- 
pear lo express the force and meaning 
of the several texts. Phe preacher 
seems, according to the rule of Lon- 
einus, to put himself into the place 
of his uutbor, and to ask, flow would 
he, in my circunystances, illustrate 
his own positions 2?) In what manner 
wold he expand the argument, or 
ectoree the exhofttation? The rule 
isnot iss opplicable to sacred writ- 
Incs tron profane, neitier is it less 
important. A minister who loves 
“the truthas it is in Jesus,” and 
Who is aft cuchately desirous in all 
his ministrations to promote the wel- 
fare of those that bear bim, will be 
anxious to catch the sprit of the 
sacred wWiiters: he will carry with 


him, tuto every pulpit discussion, a 


love and relish for ticavenly things ; 
thus will be led from the fulness 


wiud wher 


of his heart, to make all Scripture 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for lustruction jp 
righteousness. And this prevailing 
principle it is which distinguishes 
Mr. Wilson, and men of similar cha. 
racter, from those who are eithe; 
defective in scriptural knowledge, 
or who combine with the desire tj 
do good, some other Icading though 
perhaps unsuspected motive of party 
or pre-eminence. In the hands of 
such persons, however excellent be 
their character, and however sincere 
toa certain extent their wish to be 
uscful, the plainest passage of the 
word of God will be in a great mea- 
sure divested of its legitimate force, 
and in some unhappy way misdirect. 
ed and misapplied. They will 
doubtless consider their own inter- 
pretation as the most obvious and 
natural that can be devised, and pro- 
bably wonder, with unaffected asto- 
nishment, at the blindness of those 
who can withstand the light which 
seems so irresistibly to flash upon 
themselves. It may answer a better 
end than that of mere amusement, lu 
take a subject by way of illustration. 
It will shew the vast importance, 
especially as regards the ministeis 
of Christ, of having the mind su- 
premely impressed with the value oi 
religious truth, and decply anxious 
to extend the glory of God by pro- 
moting the salvation of his crea 
tures. 

The subject of the frst sermon 
will serve as aspecimen, The title 
is, ** The Exceliency of the Holy 
Scriptures.” The text is Psalm xix. 
7—10. | 

Mr. Wilson’s outline is to this 
effect. ; 

{. Notice the excellent properties 
of the word of God. 

As a law,it is perfect. As a U's 
timony, the Word of God is spoket 
of us sure. br is added, that the sta 
tutes of the Lord are ght. The 
word ef God, as a commanl: 
ment, is fre, Tt is next snoken | 
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Il. Consider the surprising effects 


which the word of God produces. 


Inconverts the soul. It rejoices 
he heart. It enlightens the eyes. 
An efect which includes all the pre. 
ceding is, the fear of the Lord. 

Jf. The high and affectionate re- 

card which we should pay to the ho- 
ly Scriptures. 
' As to their value, the Word of 
(sod is more precious than gold. 
For delight they must be sweeter 
‘han honey and the honey comb. 

Conclusion. 

|. inquire what we oursclves 
know of the Word of God, and what 
eflects it has produced upon us. 

2. Urge the sincere Christian to 
a more devout regard for the holy 
Scriptures. —A note is subjoined ex- 
pressive of the author’s approbation 
of the labours of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society in the dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

We will now take a preacher ofa 
different class. 

“The text,” he says, * may be 
understood, generally, es shewing 
the exccllency of Divine Revelation. 
A very slight examination will con- 
vince us that there is a beauty and 
simplicity in this Christian code, 
which the wisest philosophers per- 
haps never attained. 

“ For look at the Chinese teacher. 
Where shall we find any thing in 
Confucius equal to that sublime pre- 
ceptof Christ? * To do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us.’ 

“Visit the temples of India. 
However innocent and amiable may 
be the manners of the natives, there 
is evidently much superstition in 
their worship. 

“Travel amongst the disciples 
of Zoroaster: his philosophy might 
be respectable, but his religious 
doctrines are unworthy of atten- 
tion. 

“We pass with delight to the 
Land of Sages. But Greece herself 
must here confess her inferiority. 
‘he laws of Dracomhow different 
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from the mildness of the Gospel— 
were written 's blood ! And evenin 
Athens, the sect of refinement, noth- 
ing was to be found worthy of compa- 
rison with the morality of the Scrip- 
tures, ull we come within four cen- 
turies of the Christian era. It will 
be understood that I refer to Socra. 
tes, the Prince of moralists! An 
eminent divine has drawn a parallel 
between Socrates and Christ, and 
has shewn with great force of rea- 
soning and -depth of research, how 
wonderful In many respects was the 
similarity between them! But he 
has, at the same time, admitted, thet 
our lord inculcated the first and 
second great commandments in a 
nobler strain of simplicity and sub- 
limity than even Socrates himself. 
And Socrates allowed, in certain 
cases, of revenge : our Lord, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, has expressly 
forbidden it. 

“ We see, therefore, the exceiien- 
cy of the Scriptures ; and it only re- 
mains that I exhort you to read 
them, with a special recommenda 
tion to guard against entuusiasm.” 

A second teacher will expound 
thus :— 

“ In this Christian assembiv 
no man will doubt of the generat 
truth of the statement in thetext. | 
shall not take up your time, there- 
fore, with endeavering to prove it : 
my purpose will be to guard it from 
abuse. Tor, unhappily, there is but 
too much Inclination at this time in 
the world to wrest the Scriptures to 
the destruction of the soul. St. Ve- 
ter has awlully warned us, that In the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the Aposile of 
the Gentiles, there are many things 
hard to be understood: and, tf 
in St. Paul and in the New Testa- 
ment, then, surely, not Jess so in 
the writings of ancient Isractites. 
Hence the importance of a standing 
ministry in the church to expound 
the sacredoracles. God himself hus 
ordained that the people shall seck 
wisdom at the mouth of the priest: 
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and he must be deaf to the voice of 
St. Peter and blind to the difficulties 
of St. Poul, who does not see bow 
dapgerous it is to mankind, at large 
and indiscriminately, to read the 
Scripiutes winout a judicious com 
ment. Now, the comment.to's of 
every Christian country ought .o be 
the au norised clergy of that coun- 
A ; and therefore, tn Magland., ‘he 
ergy of the Chuecn of Eugiand. 
And we are happy, at this ume, in 
having + commentary sanctioned by a 
rmevotle imsutuuon,which has long 
1 to the dismay of heretics, 
‘auatics, apd enthusiasts, and 
w ¢ continue its vigtlani labours after 
those other institutions, miscalled 
Bivle Societies, which frretend to 
circulate the pure Word of God, 
have been expelled from the land. 

‘* Let us. then, learn to see the 
evils that arise from the Scriptures, 
without note or comment; and, if we 
eannot reclaim the schismatics of 
our own church, let us shun and 
avoid them.” 

The following may serve as a third 
example :—-** There are some per- 
sons, who find it convenient to make 
Grace every thing in the work of 
salvation. They take away all merit 
from works; as if man had no more 
energy within him than the dust 
from which he was taken. 

“Very different from this enthu- 
silastic creed was the opinion of the 
holy Psalmist! In the tex!, as if to 
put down such a Vain nottoa com- 
pletely, he speaks of Divine Keve- 
lation under the several titles of 
Laws, Testimoanics, Statutes, Com. 
mandmerits, Judgniernts : 
terms plainly implying our cury, as 
the Apostle says, to work cet our 
—_ and the last word either 
neaning the same thing, or supply- 
ing motives and reasons why we 
shonld doit with fear and trembling. 


- 


the tour first 


I 


Phe law of the Lord, he obscrves, 
is perfect, converting the soul; con- 
ering, Not regener ating : that took 
When we keep 


baptism, 


mace In 
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the law of the Lord, the > soul is said 
to be converted 
conscious that we observe the Sta- 
tutes, we Cannot but take conifort 
fiom it and reyotce : and who that 
Considers how tee yes ure enlight. 
ened by the discoveries made to ys 
Inthe Scriptures, aod tee excellence 
of the fear of the Lord and tlic wis. 


dom of his judgments, can douv; of 
the declarauous of the Psalmis:? 
Gold is destrable, and honey js 
sweet: but they are more desirarie 
than both. Let us then, as far 45 
we are able, endeavour to observe 
these commMandinents 3; and, we may 
rely upon it, that whatever is defec. 
tive In our righteousness, wil! be sup. 
plied to us through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. To whom,” &e. &e. 

The next specimen shall be the 
last. —** Tis is a sweet passage to 
point out to us the exe fieaey of re 
holy Scriptures; and futis! eo ifort 
itistothose that know then eof 
God. How sweetly does the 4 i- 
ist discourse about that sure test. 
mony, which decleres the eternal 
purpose of the Almiyh y to save the 
elect, and those mysierious judg- 
ments by which he condemns the 
reprobate ! 

‘In order to make this subject 
profi:able ;—Lf. Meditate upon those 
eternal mysteries to which = the 
Psaim'st so manifes:ly refers. 

* Tt 1s ia consequence of these de- 
crees that God converts the soul. 
Some persons call this a gloomy re 
lizions the Psalmist suys, it rej: 
ces the heart. Some blind guides re- 
present it as the dogma of igno- 
rance: the Psalmist tells us, on the 
contrary, it enlightens the eyes; and 
does it not? And he can_ have 00 
right notion at all of the mystery 0 
godliness who does not embrace it. 

“IL Answer obj. ctions. 

‘They are all drawn from hums 
reason and perversions of Scripture. 
Human reason insinua'es that. this 
truch of God is inconsistent will 
his attributes. Itis,oen the contra’ 
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1818.] Review of Daniel 
the most wonderful proof of his love, 
that he should present his elect with 
a salvation, finished and complete. 
Others say, that it is inconsistent 
with Scripture; which, according to 
them, calls to repentance and to 
something like co-operation on man’s 
part. But, if so, salvation would be 
of works. The truth is, that not on- 
ly the Psalmist, but every part of 
the Scriptures, rightly understood, 
is conclusive in favour of a fuil, free, 
and finished salvation. We are com- 
piete in Christ.” 

But to return to Mr. Wilson: I[t 
is not improbable that some reader 
may be anxious to learn, what are 
his peculiar views upon certain 
points of debate still at issue among 
yery respectable parts of the com- 
munity. Suppose him, for instance, 
to preach a Visitation Sermon, and 
therefore to encase himself in ar- 
mour, and rush into some battle or 
other; whom would he attack, aad 
whose ashes would he disturb? 
Would he saily forth with the reve- 
rend and facetious Rector of Kib- 
worth,* or with one of his more se- 
rious and high-mettled opponents ! 
We are scarcely able, from these 
sermons, to decide upon the ques- 
uon. The high Calvinist, as well as 
the high Arminian, will probably 
find something to condemn in most 
ofthem: and we should not be sur- 
prised, ifeach, in his turn, were in. 
clined to hand over the book as 
expressing the sentiments of the oth- 
er, That Mr Wilson every where 
states, in the strongest terms, the 
riches of the Grace of God, and ab- 
stains from giving the slightest 
countenance to the notion, that we 
can do any thing as of ourselves, it 
is impossible to deny. But it is 
equally true, that he is frequent in 
admonitions, and exhortations, and 


"We shall take a very early opportunity 
of introducing this gentleman’s Visitation 
Sermon to the notice of our readers. 


Christ. Obsery, No. 202. 
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entreaties: he spares no pains, in de- 
pendence upon the Divine blessing, 
to instruct and persuade the igno- 
rant as wellas to comfort and edily 
the true believer. 

The following passages will, per- 
haps, throw some light upon the 
question suggested above: and to 
the judicious reader they will not be 
the less acceptable, if they leave him 
still under a doubt: he will, at least, 
recognise in them the spirit of Chris. 
tian moderation, and of a sound 
mind. 

The first passage relates to the 
means of preventing unfavourable 
habits, or of discovering and over. 
coming them when formed. 


“The only means, properly speaking, by 
the agency of which these important ends 
can be accomplished, are the illumination 
and grace ofthe Holy Spirit. It is the in- 
struction of that blessed Spirit whicl: 
shews us our real character, and enables 
us to understand and correct our errors. 
The bright splendour of his light reveals 
to us the true state of our habits, our mo- 
tives, our declines, our dangers. And on- 
ly the communication of inward strength 
from him can make us resolute and suc- 
cessful in detecting and opposing our ha- 
bitual sins and infirmities. For, as ts inti- 
mated in the text, He alone supplies both 
that quickened perception by which we 
discover whether ‘there be any wicked 
way in us,’ and that heavenly guidance by 
which we may ‘be led in the way everlast- 


ing.’ 


But the expectation of this light and 
assistance must not preclude the use of 
subordinate means directed to the end in 
view ; and, indeed, it is only in the diligent 
use of such means, that the aid of the Ho. 
ly Ghost can be expected. Of such subor- 
dinate means, the first and the last,—that 
which must accompany and render effect- 
ualevery other,—is fervent prayer. Itis 
to this method that the Psalmist has re- 
course in our text. He addresses himself 
to God by earnest supplication. He en- 
treats him to ‘search and know him, and 
see if there was any wicked way in him.’ 
Prayer, more than most other religious du- 
ties, brings us into the immediate pre- 
sence of God, humbles the whole sou! 


4 A ml 
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silences the excuses of pride, and quickens 
the testimony of conscience. Prayer there- 
fore most directly opposes every evil habit, 
and best exercises every holy one; inde- 
pendently of the Divine grace and mercy 
which it is the means of ubtaining. If we 
would at all prosper, therefore, as Chris- 
tains, we must ‘pray without ceasing :’ we 
must pray in the solitude of our own cham- 
bers, and in the assemblies of the faithful: 
and we must attempt ever to keep our 
minds in that humble, lowly, and teacha- 
ble frame, which is the proper attitude of 
supplication. 


- © To prayer should be joined a diligent 
study of the holy Scriptures, with a view of 
examining our own habits of thought, feel- 
ing, and action, by the standard of that un- 
erring rule. Instead of comparing our- 
selves with our neighbours, or (what is a 
still less efficacious method of detecting 
our evil habits) comparing ourselves with 
ourselves, we shall here have the opportu- 
nity of comparing ourselves with the re- 
quisitions of the perfect law of God. Nor 
ought this comparison only to be general, 
or confined to first principles. It ought to 
be accurate; extending to our thoughts, 
words, and deeds; to our motives and to 
our conduct; to our behaviour in public 
and in private, in our families and in soci- 
ety. By persevering in such a course of 
reading, we shall indeed find that the word 
of the Lord is ‘alight unto our feet and a 
lamp unto our path ;’ that his ‘ command- 
ment is pure, enlightening the eyes, that 
his testimony is sure, making wise the sim- 


ple.’ 


‘¢ Closely allied to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, thus explained,—or rather, indeed, a 
part of it,—is the duty of watchfulness and 
self-examination. By these terms, I would 
be understood to imply an actual and mi- 
nute study of our character and a series of 
efforts in forming it; a strict attention to 
our prevailing tendencies of mind; a care- 
ful investigation of the probable causes of 
our past failures; a serious consideration 
of the dangers to which, from our pecu- 
liar tempers,dispositions, or circumstances, 
we are most exposed ; and a diligent en- 
deavour, under the Divine blessing, to for- 
tify ourselves with additional motives and 
principles, on what appears to be our weak 
side. Incarrying this rule into effect, we 
should be particularly attentive to what 
were our characteristic sins or failings in 
the former part of our hves, when we paid 


little or no serious attention to the concerne 
of religion. For it is probable that, in this 
quarter, our greatest danger still lies. 
Conversion by Divine grace, is a gradual 
work, What we were, therefore, before 
that great change which awakened us to g 
sense of our spiritual interests, we may be 
disposed in some measure to become again 
after it. Old sins, though broken off in the 
main, May attempt to revive; and they 
will attempt this, and will succeed in the 
attemp!, unless by a jealous guard of our 
vulnerable part, and a humble reliance on 
the help of the Holy Spirit, we prevent 
them. 


‘¢ Let it not be supposed that, by thus re. 
commending to the Christian, active ef. 
forts in the formation of his own character, 
we disparage that Divine grace from which 
all our strength and all our improvement 
must undoubtedly proceed. To make such 
efforts, indeed, in a reliance on our own 
power or good intentions, would be highly 
presumptuous and unwarrantable ; and this 
is the common fault of irreligious persons, 
who, desirous perhaps of quieting con. 
science by an aim at some moral amend. 
ment, but not duly apprehending the need 
of Divine grace, set about the enterprise 
on mistaken principles, and therefore usu- 
ally fail of attaining even that limited de. 
gree of amelioration which they pursue. 
But not to make the endeavour at all,is evi- 
dently to tempt God to his face. Strenu- 
ous exertion and humble dependence on 
the Holv Spirit is the scriptural rule, and 
can alone lead to a knowledge of ourselves, 
and an actual growth in holy principles and 
habits.” pp. 449—452. 


The second passage is from the 
sermon “ On Temptation.” 


‘*We may proceed to notice, 2Qdly, 
The necessity of Christian vigilance. The 
prayer of our text implies the need of 
watchiulness. ‘* Watch and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation.’ ‘To pray, not to be 
led into temptation, and then to rise from 
our knees and live negligently and without 
a holy vigilance, is amockery of God. We 
solemnly bind ourselves by prayer to do all 
in our power to attain the blessings we sup- 
plicate. ‘We must pray, as though every 
thing depended on God alone, and nothing 
could be done by us; and we must watch, 
as though all rested upon our personal 
diligence, and God without it would net- 
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ther bring us help, nor grant us the victory. 
The grace of God enables his servants ‘ to 
will and to do of his good pleasure ;’ but 
he works by means, by exciting our own 
activity and by quickening us to humility 
and watchfulness. ‘He that is born of 
God keepeth himself, and that wicked one 
toucheth him not.’ 


« Every Christian, then, must be vigilant. 
He must deal with his heart, as a man 
would act towards a servant, whom he be- 
lieved, upon credible information, to be se- 
cretly unfaithful. He must watch as a sen- 
tine! on his post, who knows that dangers 
are near, and that if the soldier sleeps, the 
enemy may safely make his attack. He 
must therefore walk circumspectly, keep 
under his body and bring it into subjection, 
and avoid even the appearance of evil. He 
must be sober and temperate in all things, 
that his moderation may appear unto all 
men. He must religiously examine even 
the things which seem the most safe. He 
must take the alarm the first moment he 
perceives any approbation of sin stealing 
upon his mind. He must not in the small- 
est thing give place to the devil, but resist 
him manfully, steadfast in the faith.’? pp. 
482-484. 
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All this is just as it should be : 

and if Mr. Wilson should think it 
expedient, in the decline of life, to 
address a dying farewell to his peo- 
ple, we know notin what way he 
could better appeal to them than in 
the words of his respected prede- 
cessor. Happy wouldit be for the 
church if ministers of every class, 
not excluding those who venerate 
the name of Mr. Cecil, would follow 
his counsels and example! “ J cake 
you to record this day, that Iam pfiure 
Jrom the blood of alimen: for I have 
not shunned to declare unio you ALL 
THE COUNSEL OF Gop. And what 
have I declared that counsel of God 
tobe? All the curious distinctions 
of the schools? All the peculiarities 
insisted on so strongly by different 
sects? No such thing! I have fol- 
lowed the great Apostle in testifying 
REPENTANCE toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e, &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PrePaRinc for publication :—History and 
present State of Galvinism, by Dr. Bos- 
tock ;—-Tour of Africa, by Miss Hutton ;— 
Occurrences during aSix Months’ Residence 
in Calabria Ulterior ;—Life, Ministry, and 
Writings, of the Rev. John Fawcett, D. D., 
by his Son ;—Tour through Sicily in 1815, 
by Mr. G. Russel; Memoir of John Wes- 
ley, by Mr. Southey ;—Transactions of the 
Regency, from 1811 to the Dissolution of 
the late Parliament, by Mr. Caulfield. 


In the press :—** Night,” a Poem, by 
M. E. Elliott, jun.;--A second Memoir on 
Babylon, by C. J. Rich ;—Sketches of 
America, by H. B. Fearon ;—Elements of 
Geology ;Narrative of the Wreck of the 


Oswego, by J. Paddock, her late master ; 
—A History of Greenland ;—The Simpli- 
city and Ingenuousness of the Evidence of 
the Gospel Miracles, contrasted with the 
Wonders of the Christian Church in suc- 
ceeding Centuries, by the Rev.Wm. Faulk. 
ner ;—Sketches of the Philosopby of Life, 
by Sir C. Morgan, M. D. 


Extent of Turnpike Roads, &c.—By 3 
Report of a Committee of Parliament, it 
appears that the turnpike roads of Eng- 
land and Wales extend 19,755 miles, and 
the other highways 95,104, making a total 
of 114,359 miles; also, that 1,415,833/. is 
expended per annum on them; and that 
the area of England and Wales is 57,960 
square miles, or 37,094.400 acres. 
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TOTAL 

Committed for Trial. 1312. | 1813, | 1814. Eo f 1316. 1217. [Pas Yi 
DE se oo oo 0 iewuen 4,891 15,453 (4,826 6,036 7,347 [11,768 | 40207 
Females ...0.e0.0+ 0 oe] 1.685 {1,731 | 1,504 (1,762 | 1,744 2,174 | 10,689 
Total... «| 6,576 | 7,164 {6,390 7,818 | 9,091 }15,932 | SO.97T 

Convicted and sentenced. -|——_-. 

_ - errr rrcr cs §32*| 713*| 558%} 553*| 80%) 1,502") 4,548 
‘Transportation for Life... ..) 9 25 50 53 38 60 103 394 
fourteen years 67 95 78! 94; 133 37 624 

seven years . .| 588} 622] 625 | 826 {| 861 | 1,474 | 4,996 

{Imprisonment for various terms} 2,506 | 2,759 | 2,574 | 3,218 | 3.663 | 5,700 | 20,420 
Whipping and fine ....... 195 183 137 | 154 190 320 | 1,179 
a re 3.913 (4,422 |4,025 | 4,883 | 5,797 | 9,056 | 32,096 
Acquitted ...ccecs eves 1,494 | 1,451 [1,373 | 1,648 | 1,854 | 2,678 | 10,598 
No bill found, & not prosecuted) 1,169 | 1,291 992 | 1,287 | 1,410 | 2,198 ' 8,347 
Titel... . | 6,576 17,164 16,390 7,818 |9,091 [13,932 | 50.977 

*Of whom were execuied .,.. 82 120 7H | 57 95 115 | 539 


Of which 22 were for setting fire to property; 109 for burglary ; 93 for forgery; 195 


for murder; 24 for wounding, &c. with inte 
ry, &e &e 
Proportion of capital convictions, ) 1812. 
to the number committed for }1in 12] 1 
trial, in each year,—about . . A 


Proportion of executions, to the 











nt to murder; and 71 for highway robbe- 


1815. 1814. 1815. 1816. 1817, 
in 10 | Lin 11] 1in 14] 1in 10] 1 in 10 





nen ber capitally convicted, in (; in6 {lin6]1lin8j[i1in9]{ tin 9] Lint! 


each year,—about ....... 


Number of Persons who were capitally Convicted, and of those who were Executed, in 


London and Middlesex, in every Tenth Y 
both inciusive ; together with a Statement 


ear, from the Year 1749 to the year 1817, 
of the Offences for which the Executions 


took place, so far as the same can be ascertained. 








1749. | 1759. | 1769. | 1779. | 1789. | 1799. | 1899.| 1817. Be i 
Capitally convicted .,..| 61 15 71 6.) 97 | 72 | 89 | 20 ' 
Number executed .....} 44 | 6 24 | 23 26 24 8 | 16 





Of which 29 were for burglary ; 13 for coini 


highway robbery, &c. &c. &c. 


Colonization Society. —-The condition and 
prospects of the Free Blacks in the United 
States having long impressed the minds of 
many intelligent and benevolent persons in 
the United States, to effect a gradual se- 
paration of the Black population from the 
White, appeared to them a measure likely 
to be attended with great advantages, 
though difficult of execution. The most 
promising step for accomplishing this ob- 
ject was thought to be Colonization—pro- 
viding some suitable situation for the 
Blacks, either in America or in Africa. 


Soon after the commencement of the 
Session of Congress at the close of 1816, 
the expediency of colonizing Free People 
of Colour became a subiect of consideration 


ing ; 22 for forgery; 9 for murder; 46 for 


with many gentlemen of respectability 
from the different States. The Legislx 
ture of Virginia had recently adopted a re- th 
solution, that the Executive of that State lig 
should correspond with the President of the 
United States, for the purpose of obtaining 
an asylum for Free Persons of Colour. 





Encouraged by these preparatory circum: 

stances, a meeting was held at Washing- 
ton, on the 2Ist of December, 1816, for 
the purpose of forming a Colonization 
Society; Mr. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
in the chair. The chairman and _ other 
gentlemen having addressed the meeting, 
with much intelligence and feeling, 2 
association was formed for the purpose!" 
question. 
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An adjourned meeting was held, in the it was referred to the Committee on the 
halt of the house of the Representatives of Slave Trade, who made a report on the 
the United States, in Washington, on the memorial, on the 11th of February, con- 
oh of the same month, for the adoption cluding with a joint resolution, for abolish- 
yf a Constitution, which consisis cf ten ar- ing the traffic in slaves and for the coloni- 
ticles. We subjoin the first and second — zation of the Free People of Colour of the 
the others simply respecting the oliicers United Siates. 
aud the routine of business. 
It was resolved, by the Senate and 
“Art. L.—This Society shell be called House of Represeniatives, That the P.esi- 
‘Tie American Society for Colunizing the dent be authorised to consult and negotiate 
free people of Colour of the United States.’ with ali the governments where ministers 
of the United States are or shall be accre- 
«Art Il1—The object to which its at- dited, on the means of effecting an ettive 
tention is to be exclusively directed, is to and «mmr diaie abolition of the traftic in 
promote and execute a plan for colonizing Slaves. And, also, to enter into a conven. 
(with their consent) the Free People of ton with the Government of Great Bri- 
Colour residing in our country, in Africa, tain, for receiving into the colony of Siecre 
or such other place as Congress shall deem Leone, such of the Free People of Colour 
most expedient : and the Society shallact, of the United States as, with their owa 
to eflect this object, in co-operation with Consent, shall be carried thither; stipulac- 
the general Government, and such of rhe ing such: terms as shall be most beneficral 
“States as may adopt regulations “upon the to the Colonists, while they promute the 
peaceful interests of Great Britain and the 
United States. And should this propusi- 
tion not be accepted, then to obtain trom 
Great Britain and the other maritime pow- 
ers, a stipulation, ora formal declaration 
to the same effect, guaranteeing a perma- 
nent neutrality for any Colony of Free Peo. 
ple of Colour, which, at the expense and 
under the auspices of the United States, 
shall be esiablished on the African Coast. 


subject.” 


The first annual meeting was held on 
the Ist of January, 1817, when the Ho- 
nourable Bushrod Washington, nephew of 
the late General Washington, was elected 
president; and vice-presidents, with a 
board of managers, and proper oflicers, 
were appointed. ‘The president and board 
of managers were directed to present a 
memorial to Congress on the subject of co- 
lovizing, in Africa or elsewhere, with their ©The Rev. Messrs. Mills and Burgess 
consent, the Free People of Colour of the were appointed as Agents on a mission to 
United States. explore a part of the Western Coast of 
Africa for the purpose of ascertaining the 
best situation which can be procured for 
and presented to the House of Repiesen- colonizing the Free People of Colour of 
jatives, on the 14th of January; whenhav- the United States.—Mr. Mills, we greatly 


ing been read, and ordered to be printcd, regret to state, ig sinee dead. 


The memorial was prepared accordingly, 


a | 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A plain Answer to the important Ques- 
) tion, What must lLdoto be saved? With 
Lectures on the principal Evidences and an earnest and affectionate Address to the 
the several] Dispensations of Revealed Re- Reader ; by the Rev Jos, Freeston, Svo. 
ligion ; by W. Roby. 8-0, Ss. Sermons selected from the MSS. of the 
Sermons on various Occasions; by the jate Rey. E. Robson, M. A. Vicar of Ors- 
. , ton, by the Rev. H. C. O'Donnoghue, A. 
Observations on the Dectrine, Disci- M. 2vols. Ovo. 11. 1s. ° 
pline, and Manners, of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and also of the Evangelical Par- 
tv; bythe Rev. L. Wainewright, A. M. The Visitor’s New Guide to the Spa of 
Kc. 8vo. 6s. Leamington Priors, and its Vicinity; in- 
Sermons, in which the Connexion is trac- cluding Sketches of Warwick, &c.; by W- 
ed between a Belief in the Truths of Re- T. Moncrieff, with map and plan. 12mo. 
velation and the Character, Comfort, &c.of 5s. 6d, 
Christians; by the Rev, Miles Jackson, of The Panorama of Paris and its Envi- 
Leeds. 8vo. 19s. rons ; With thirty-one plates, descriptive of 
Sermons, on several Subjects and Qc- as many striking pubic edifices; segund 
casions ; byW.Hett, M.A.; 2 vols. Svo.!8s. edition, 32mn. 45. 


THEOLOGY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Number of Persons committed to the different Gaols in England anid Wales, for Trial 
at the Assizes and Sessions held for the several Uounties, Cities, Towns, and Liber. 
ties therein, from the Year 1812 tu the Year 1817, both inclusive. 

TOT AY, 


'X12'6 7ei7 


Committed for Trial. 








{ !- ~ ~ nba a 
ME “oe as x48 cad oe 4,891 15,483 | 4,826 6,036 7,347 |11,768 | 40,20] 
Females .......6... ++} 1.685 {1,731 [1,564 | 1,782 Bree | 2,174 | 0,680 


i 


9,091 S952 59,971 





Total... . | 6,576 7,164 | 6,390 | 7,818 
Convicted and sentenced. 





- ‘ “a : | ia 

err rrtrricrcc 532*| 713*| 558*| 553*| 800%) 1,502") 4,549 
‘Transportation for Life... ..) 25 50 53 38 60 103 399 
fourteen years 67 95 18) 94 133 137 624 








seven years ..| 5838 | 622 625 826 861 | 1,474 | 4,996 
{mprisonment for various terms! 2,506 | 2,759 | 2,574 | 3,218 | 3.663 | 5,700 | 20,420 














Whipping and fine ....... 195} 183 | 137 | 154] 190 320 | 1,179 
eee ee ee ee 3.913 | 4,422 |4,025 | 4,883 |5,797 | 9,056 | 32,096 
pra oe aa 1,494 | 1,451 | 1,373 | 1,648 | 1,884 | 2.678 | 10.598 





_—— 


Titel... .) 6,576 | 7,164 |6,390 7,818 |9,091 {13,932 | 50.97) 
*Of whom were executed ... 82 12 | 791 57 95 115 ' 539 





No bill found, & not prosecuted, 1,169 | 1,291 999 |1,287 11,410 | 2.198! 8347 




















Of which 22 were for setting fire to property; 109 for burglary ; 93 ‘or forgery; 125 
for murder; 24 for wounding, &c. with intent to murder; and 71 for highway robbe- 


ry, && &e 


Proportion of capital convictions, 21812. 1815. 1814, 1815, 1816. 1817. 
to the number committed for ( Lini2]1in 10] 1in 11] 1in 14] 1in 10] 1 in 10 


trial, in each year,—about . . 


Proportion of executions, to ae 
ner ber capitally convicted, in >1in6 [lin 6] Lin 8[1in 9] tin 9] Lint! 
each year,—about....... 


Number of Persons who were capitally Convicted, and of those who were Executed, in 
London and Middlesex, in every Tenth Year, from the Year 1749 to the year 1817, 
both inciusive ; together with a Statement of the Offences for which the Executions 
took place, so far as the same can be ascertained. 











1749. | 1759.} 1769.| 1779.1 1789. } 1799.1 1899. | 1817. 
Capitally convicted .,..| 61 15 71 60: 97 72 | 89 | 208 
Number executed ,....| 44 | 6 24 | 23 26 4 | 8 | 16 





Of which 29 were for burglary ; 13 for coining ; 22 for forgery; 9 for murder; 48 for 
highway robbery, &c. kc. &c. 


Colonization Socrety.—-The condition and with many gentlemen of respectability 
prospects of the Free Blacks in the United from the different States. The Legisla- 
States having long impressed the minds of ture of Virginia had recently adopted a re- 
many intelligent and benevolent persons in solution, that the Executive of that State 
the United States, to effect a gradual se- should correspond with the President of the 
paration of the Black population from the United States, for the purpose of obtaining 
White, appeared to them a measure likely an asylum for Free Persons of Colour. 
to be attended with great advantages, 
though difficult of execution. The most Encouraged by these preparatory circum- 
promising step for accomplishing this ob- stances, a meeting was held at Washinz- 
ject was thought to be Colonization—pro- ton, on the 2ist of December, 1816, for 


viding some suitable situation for the the purpose of forming a Colonization 

Blacks, either in America or in Africa. Society; Mr. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 

in the chair. The chairman and other 

Soon after the commencement of the gentlemen having addressed the meeting, 

Session of Congress at the close of 1816, with much intelligence and feeling, 2" 

the expediency of colonizing Free People association was formed for the purpose !” 
of Colour became a subject of consideration question. 


131%. | 1813. 1814. 1815. | ae 1817. | Dur. 6 Yrs, 
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An adjourned meeting was held, in the it was referred to the Committee on the 
halt of the Louse of the Representatives of Slave Trade, who made a report on the 
the United States, in Washington, on the memorial, on the 11th of Fe bruary, Con- 
ogy of the same month, for the adoption cluding with a joint resolution, for abclish- 
yf a Constitution, which consis‘ cf ten ar- ing the traffic in slaves and for the coluni- 
ticles. We subjoin the first and second— zation of the Free People of Colour of the 
the others simply respecting the officers United Siates. 
and the routine of business. 

It was resolved, by the Senate and 

‘* Art. I.—This Society shell be called Hause of Represeniative s, Thatthe P.es:- 
‘The American Society for Colunizing the deni be authorised to consult and negotiate 
free people of Colour of the United States.’ with afi the governments where Ministers 

of the United States are or shall be accre.- 

“Art I1—The object to which its at- dited, on the means of eflecting an evtive 
tention is to be exclusively directed, 18 to and imme dciaie abolition of the traftic in 
promote and execute a plan for colonizing Slaves. And, also, to enter into a conven. 
(with their consent) the Free People of tion with the Government of Great Bri- 
Colour residing in our country, in Africa, tain, for receiving into the colony of Siecre 
or such other place as Congress shall deem Leone, such of the Free People of Colour 
most expedient : and the Society shail act, of the United States as, with their owa 
to eflect this object, in co-operation with Consent, shall be carried thither; stiputac- 
the general Government, and such of the ing suc: terms as shell be most beneficral 
States as may adopt regulations upon the to the Colonists, while they promote the 
subject.” peaceful interests of Great Britain and the 

United States. And should this propusi- 
tion not be accepted, then to obtain trom 
Great Britain and the other maritime pow- 
ers, a stipulation, ora formal declaration 
to the same effect, guaranteeing a perma- 
nent neutrality for any Colony of Free Peo. 
ple of Colour, which, at the expense end 
under the auspices of the United States, 
shall be esiablished on the African Coast. 


The first annual meeting was held on 
the Ist of January, 1817, when the Ho- 
nourable Bushrod Washington, nephew of 
the late General Washington, was elected 
president; and vice-presidents, with a 
board of managers, and proper ofiicers, 
were appointed. The president and board 
of managers were directed to present a 
memorial to Congress on the subject of co- 
lovizing, in Africa or elsewhere, with their The Rev. Messrs. Mills and Burgess 
consent, the Free People of Colour of the were appointed as Agents on a mission to 
United States. explore a part of the Western Coast of 
Africa for the purpose of ascertaining the 
best situation which can be procured for 
and presented to the House of Repiesen- colonizing the Free People of Colour of 
tatives, on the 14th of January ; whenhay- the United States.—Mr. Mills, we greatly 


ing been read, and ordered to be printcd, regret to state, is since dead. 


The memorial was prepared accordingly, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Lectures on the principal Evidences and 
the several Dispensations of Revealed Re- 
ligion; by W. Roby. +0, Ss. 

Sermons on various Uccasions; by the 
Rev. James Knight, M_ A. 8vo. 7s. 

Observations on the Dectrine, Disci- 
pline, and Manners, of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and also of the Evangelical Par- 
tv; bythe Rev. L. Wainewright, A. M. 
Kc. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons, in which the Connexion is trac- 
ed between a Belief in the Truths of Re- 
velation and the Character, Comfort, &c. of 
Christians; by the Rev. Miles Jackson, of 
Leeds. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons, on several Subjects and Qc- 
casions ; byW.Hett, M.A.; 2 vols. Svo. 13s. 


A plain Answer to the important Ques 
tion, What must | doto be saved? With 
an earnest and ailectionate Address ta the 
Reader; by the Rev Jos, Freeston, Ovo. 

Sermous selected from the MSS. of che 
late Rev. &. Robson, M. A. Vicar of Ors- 
ten, by the Rev. H. C. O‘Donnoghue, A. 
M. 2 vols. Ovo. Il. is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Visitor’s Mew Guide to the Spa of 
Leamington Priors, and its Vicinity; in- 
cluding Sketches of Warwick, &c.; by W. 
T. Moncrieff, with map and pian. 
5s. 6d, 

The Panorama of Paris and its Envi- 
rons ; with thirty-one plates, deseripts e of 
as many striking pubic edifices ; secuixnl 
edition, 32mo. 45. 
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A Year's Residence in the United States 
of America; by W. Cobbett. Part 1. 6s 

Cautions to Continental Travellers; by 
the Kev. J. W. Cunningham. 3s 6d. 

Essays on the Combinatorial Analysis ; 
shewing its application to the most useful 
and interesting problems of Algebra, in 
the multiplication, division, extraction of 
Roots, &c.; by Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 16s. 

Anderson and Chase’s Catalogue of 
Books in Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, 
Chemistry, Botany, &ce &c. 

Anecdotes of the Court and Family of 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; by the Coun ess de 
** * in French and English. 10s. 6d. 

The American Negociator; consis:ing 
of Tables of Exchange of the United 
States, calculated from ane Cent up to one 
thousand Dollars ; and equated with the 
Currencies of Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, &c.; by the Editor of Mortimer’s 
Dictionary. 18mo. 4s. 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits 
which are encouraged and enforced in the 
University of Cambridge, briefly describ- 
ed and vindicated: with various Notes ; 
by the Rev. L. Wainewright. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A History of the Rise and Progress of 
Music, Thevretical and Practi¢al; by G. 
Jones. 15s. plain plates,—lL/. 1s. coloured. 

A complete Survey of Scripture Geogra- 
phy: containing an Historical Account of 

Primitive Nations, and of all Countries and 
People mentioned in Sacred History ;_ by 
Thomas Heming. Illustrated by a superb 
and accurate set of maps, and a chart of 
the world. Sl. 10s. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain, or 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


Extracts from the last Report of the Ne- 
therlands Bible Society, delivered July 
2, 1817. 


“We have not neglected communicating 
to his Majesty the King, to the Princess 
Dowager, and to the Prince of Orange, 
the transactions of our meeting, and all 
such documents as in any way might tend 
to excite an interest for the cause we de- 
sire to promote. They have all been most 


favourably received, and we have unequi- 
vocal proofs of the faveurable disposition 
of these high personages towards our ob- 
rect. 





British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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an Historical Account of Maritime Even 
with engravings ; by J. Ralfe. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A Letter to a Surrogate ; containing 4 
Summary of the Laws relating to Mar. 
riage Licences, with Suggestions; py 
John S. Hardy. 8vo. Is. ; 
A Succinct Account of the Contagious 
Fever of this Country, as exemplified jp 
the Epidemic now prevailing in London. 
by Thomas Bateman, M. D., &c. 8vo. Ge, 
The Emigrant’s Guide to the United 
States of Amevica, Economical and Polit}. 
cal; by Robert Holditch, Esq. 4s. 6d, 
A Compendium of Zoology : being aDe. 
scription of more than Three Hundred Ani. 
mals, with Woed Engravings. 12mo., 5s,6d, 
The System of the Weather of the Bri. 
tish Islands, discovered in 1816 and 1817, 
from a Journal commencii.g November, 
1802; by Lieut. Geo. Mackenzie, R. P, 
M. 4to. 12. Is. 
A new [rsii Enclish Dictionary, with a 
compendious Irish Grammar; by Edward 
O'Reilly, Esq. 2¢. 2s.—fine, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Poetry, and Tales in Verse ; by Mrs, 
JEnias Lamont; foolscap. 8vo. 6s. 
An Essay on Money, by C.R.Princep,Esq, 
Parliamentary Debates, from the Year 
1803 to the present Time; forming a Con. 
tinuation of the Work entitled, The Par. 
liamentary History of England, from the 
earliest Period to the Year 18U3; by J.C. 
Hansard. 
A Letter to Sir S. Romilly, M. P. from 
H. Brougham, M. P. onthe Abuse of Clia- 
ritable Funds. 8vo. 4s. 
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‘‘The English General Maitland, who p oO 


commanded in Cambray, informed bis 
Royal Highness, that he had received from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society ¢ 
number of Dutch Bibles and Testaments 
for the Dutch garrisons of Flanders and 
Brabant, but did not know to whom he 
might with propriety intrust the distribu- 
tion. His Royal Highness communicated 
this letter to us, desiring to know whom 
he might recommend. We know none 
more proper for this work than the Rev. 
Mr. Goedcoop, of Ghent, whom we wil- 
lingly introduced to bis Royal Highness’s 
notice. 
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fyrmed new Bible Societies in Gauda, Na- 
aiden, Oudshoorn, Aalsmeer, Schagen, 
Scharwooude, De Zype, Hillgondsberg, 
Keykoop, in the district of Vianen, Over- 
betuwe, Ysendye, Ysselmonde, and Bar- 
ncveld. 


‘‘ The contributions also towards the ge- 
neral funds prove that the zeal has not 


abated. 


“The total receipts from fifty-two dif- 
ferent places, have been 30,463 guilders, 
iy stivers, (about 3000 pounds sterling. ) 


‘The whole number circulated since 
the establishment of the Society, amounts 
to 5583 Bibles, 100 Old Testaments, 4127 
New Testaments ; total 9810 copies. On 
the Ist of May, there were in the deposi- 
tary 2325 Bibles, and 2035 New Testa- 
ments, in various languages. 

“The stereotype edition of the Bible 
will leave the press in the month of Sep- 
tember.”’ 


From a Catholic Correspondent at Treves, 
to Professor Leander Van Est, at Mar- 
burg. 

Dec. S1, 1817. 
“Thave the honour of informing you, 
that { have received 2000 copies of your 
version of the Scriptures, which arrived 
here on the 6th of this month, in six cases. 


“It gives me pleasure to tell you, that 
two cases are already disposed of, and the 
general desire is not yet satisfied. I wish, 
however, to possess a few hundred copies 
in large print, in order to provide for the 
myre advanced in age.” 


From a Catholic Minister in Germany, to 
| Professor Van Ess. 
‘ Feb, 4, 1818. 
“ Your Testaments were received with 


the greatest avidity by the children of my 


school; end though I go through many 


_ fnapters with them, in the course of the 


day, they are not satisfied: among the 
adults the demand for the bread of life 
daily increases, bn short, the power of 
God is manifest, and his blessing attends 
I look forward to 


i general; of which I shall have the plea- 


Bure to apprise you in the spring, when I 


intend to pay you a visit.” 


Froma Catholic Gentleman, to the same, 


‘ “ Constance, Feb. 19, 1818. 
Atlength, I have the satisfaction of 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 








oes 


transmitting to you an approbation of the 
General Vicariat of this place; and | beg 
you not to ascribe it to the want of good 
will, if the delay appeared long to you: 
on the contrary, it was not given sooner, 
because the Provicar wished to distinguish 
your noble exertions in a more striking 
manner, than a simple approbation appear- 
ed to him to do. For this reason, he read 
through the whole of your New Testament, 
in doing which, the weakness of his eyes 
preventing his reading by candle-light, he 
could proceed but slowly; yet his desire 
to read it himself, and the delight he ex- 
perienced in the perusal of it, were so 
great, that he would not intrust the busi- 
ness to any other ecclesiastical counsellor. 
The Provicar requests me to present you 
his cordial salutations, while transmitting 
you the approbation ; and to thank you for 
the opportunity you have afforded him of 
serving you, and the good cause in this 
particular, as well as for the assignment 
of 2000 copies of your New Testament, 
which we shall endeavour so to apply, as 
to promote thereby the glory of God, and 
the salvation of man. People here are 
longing very much after this Divine Book ; 
and I am extremely bappy to think, I shali 
soon have it in my power to satisfy this 
spiritual hunger. I have been, for these 
two months past, without a copy; which 
gives me the greater pain, since there 
passes not a day without inquiry after this 
book.” 


From the same. 
‘* Mogileflf, June 10, 181%. 

“Tt afiords me great satisfaction to be 
enabled again to address you from the seat 
of the White Russian Bible Society, and 
to inform vou of its prosperity. 1 new 
write to vou from the residence of the ve- 
nerable Archbishop Damiel, who most 
kindly invited me to lodge with him dar- 
we my stay, and who is unwearied in his 
exertions to further the Bible cause in his 
extensive Eparchy, Ata very respectable 
meeting of the Committee, at which the 
Archbishop, the Catholic Bishop, and 
Count Tolstoy, attended, I learned the 
particulars of the transactions since the for- 
mation of the inecitution in November, 1816, 
and was happy to see several propositions 
agreed to, which promise to acceierate 
their benevolent labours in time to come, 
They have already succeeded in’ bringing 
into circulation upwards of 3200 Bibles and 
Testaments, in different languages, of 
which number, 1800 copies have been dis 
tributed inthe army. According to the 
regulations of the late much-lamented 
Field-Marshal Prince Ibarclay de Tollvy 
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each regiment was at first furnished with 
one Bible, and tweive Testaments. ‘the 
Biole was given to the chapiain of the re- 
giment, and cach of the twelve compa- 
nies, Of which it 1s composed, recsive a 
Tesi:ament; and tne clief priest of the ar- 
my informs me, that, at stated times, each 
company is assembled to hear the Testa- 
meni read. Those also among the soldiers, 
who are capable of reading, have opportu- 
nities of obtaining copies for themselves ; 
but, as the number of these is but small, 
the above regulations were thought to be 
the most proper in the first instance, for 
making the soldiers acquainted with the 
saving truths of the Gospel. Many of the 
officers bave purchased Bibles for them- 
selves, particularly in the French, Ger- 
man, and Slavonian lapguages. The 
amount of subscriptions and dunations at- 
ready received from different regiments, is 
about 10,000 rubles. 


“In the town of Skloff, which is mostly 
inhabited by Jews, I found them exceed- 
ingly desirous of obtaining Testaments. 
They told me that they had seen one inthe 
possessicn of a young man, belonging to 


another village, but that he would not con- 


sent to let them have it. This roused 
their desire to obtain copies for themselves, 
E distributed ten Testaments among such 
of them as I found capable of understand- 
ing them, and was sorry that I had no 
maure with me, as many came afterwards, 
earnestly begping for them. ‘The number 
among the Jews in this country, who un- 
derstand the Hebrew, 1s much greater 
than I formerly supposed.” 


Some persons have represented the ope- 
rations of the Bible Society in our own 
country as not needed. Such facts as the 
following will surely go far to convince eve- 
ry impartial person that there was no foun- 
dation for that opinion. 


In the Sixth Report of the L'ackheatn 
Aux.hary Society, we meet with the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


“From the returns which have been 
made to them, the Committee of the 
Greenwica Association havs now to report, 
that 779 famiies, comprising 2554 per- 
suns, bave been visited; of whom 1898 
ean, and 656 cannotread. In this popula. 
tion, 563 copies of the sacred Scriptures 
were found, and 549 copies are immedi- 
ately desired; toward the procuring of 
which, 279 persons have offered to sub- 
scribe sums, amounting to 12. 12s. 6d. per 
week. The Sub-Committee, however, 
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confidently eheve,that the existing demanc 
fur the inspired volume is very considerg. 
bly under-rated; and that, eventually. 
wili appear, that the labourers who may 
undertake the distribution, will find more 
uncultiva‘ed ground than is at present sup, 
posed to exist. 


‘It is now ascertained, that after ¢}, 
Blackheath Auxiliary society has been jp. 
stituted more than five years, there remain 
in two populous parishes, in the centre of 
its operations, at least two thousand per. 
sons, who do not possess among them ; 
single copy of the holy Scriptures.” 


The Sixth Report of the Cambridge 
Auxiliary Society says— 


‘Of the Town Association—the last jp 
the order of its establishment, but not the 
least in its energy und usefulness—your 
Committee are happy to report, that it has 
abundantly realized the hopes excited at 
i's formation. In somthing less than two 
years, it has distributed, by sale, at about 
two-thirds of the cost price, 1000 Bibles 
and Testaments; and, after defraying ll 
its own expenses, together with the volun. 
tary loss which it had entailed upon itself, 
it has paid to the Auxihary Society the 
sum of 100I. as the fist fruits of its in 
crease. Your Committee are authorised 
to add, that itis im contemplation to ex. 
tend the benefits of this Association to eve: 
ry part of this county; by establishing in 
every town and village, the same system 
of inguiry from house to house, whieh bas 
been so happily pursued in this town and 
its immediate neighbourhood.” 


A correspondent in Treland writes, Ur 
der date of June 22, 1818— 


“Tam happy to infurm you of the plea 
ing prospect, which this town and it 
neighbourhood afford. The Bibles and 
‘Vestaments, which you gave me for dist 
bution among such of my neighbours arc 
acquaintances as could not easily procul 
them, have already proved a great bent 
fit; for their circulation through difieret! 
villages has, through the Divine blessing 
been the happy means of exciting 13"! 
to read the sacred word, who, in all hums 
probability, woutd have remained 'n |g” 
rance of themselves and of their Creal 
The Sabbath-day now becomes truly 3 6° 
lightful scene; the Scriptures bei" 
read in the different famihes, and 8 
who can go out to hear them pudlicl 
read assembling together for that [i 
pose. And, beside these meetings ™ 
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reading the Scriptures, we have also, in 
my place, a great number of yvung wo- 
men who attend, under the direction of 
some ladies, who hear them read and re- 
peat their lessons, which these adults do 
with the greatest simplicity, and manifest 
the strongest desire for religious improve- 
ment. On the last Sabbath we had 58; 
most of whom repeated their Scripture. 
lessons, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
ladies who attend. This has caused a very 
great demand for Testaments.” 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


We are grieved to report the death of 
those two excellent missionaries, Mr. Pe- 
zold, of Vepery, and the venerable Mr. 
Pohle, of Trichinopoly. We learn, bow- 
ever, with much pleasure, that another pi- 
ous Lutheran clergyman, the Rev, J. G. P. 
Sperschneider,from the University of Halle, 
has been allotted for India, by the vene- 
rable Society. On the 9th of July, a spe- 
cial general meeting of the Society was 
held in Bartlett’s Buildings, for the purpose 
of dismissing him to his labours. On this 
occasion, the Arch+leacon of London de- 
livered an excellent Charge to Mr. Spersch- 
neider; a few passages from which we 
sail gladly lay before our readers, 


After referring to several topics of con- 
rratulalion, such as the past exertions in 
India, under the Society, of members of 
the Lutheran church—the settled state of 
the Brivisli power inthe East—the counsel 
and support of the Bishop of Calcu'ta— 
the progress of education—and the happy 
dispositions, with respect to the diffusion 
of Christianity, which now prevail in Bri- 
tain; the Archdeacon gives a just repre- 
sentation of the difficulties of propapat- 
ne Cliristianity among the inhabitants of 
ndia, 


“When we regard the boundless popu- 
lation to which those goed endeavours Were 
directed, we cannot but indulge a sigh, and 
look heaviress of spirit upon the 
siall increase which bas been added, even 
by their pains, to the Christian fleck, 
Al.s! the obstacles are many, and as fuil 
of dfficuliy as they are abundant. 


Ww ii th 


“in a land where superstition and idola- 
try are linked with msuperable prejudice, 
and bound by chams «of adamant upon the 
hearts of men—a land where all things are 
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tied to the strict and never-changing rule 
of rigorous castes, and determined by fan- 
tastic notions both of honour and disgrace 
—notions which are stronger in the minds 
of those who ha bour them than the love 
of life itself—it is hard to win a passage to 
the understanding, and still more hard to 
wean the heart from its attachments. 
Where none are very busy, and where the 
wants of life are easily supplied, you may 
have many hearers for a little moment; 
but, though you gain the leisure and atten 

tion of a listening ear, yet the choice is 
sealed ; and pleas, which cannot be resist- 
ed on the ground of argument or reason, 
may receive a ready answer on the scure 
of fixed and unalterable usage. The stern 
laws of the Brahmin and tiie Prince, alike 
despotic, and alike inflcxibly devoted to 
one form of things, and that the worst that 
can be, will be opposed to every just per- 
suasion. If you urge them with their 
gross and unworthy misconceptions of the 
nature.and the will of God, or the mon- 
strous follies of their fabulous theology, they 
will tarn it off with a sly civility perhaps, 
or with a popular and careless proverb. 
You may be told that ‘heaven is a wide 
place, and has a thousand gates ;’ and that 
their religion is one by which they hope to 
enter. ‘Thus, together .with their fixed 
persuasions, they have their sceptical con- 
ceits. By such evasions they can dismiss 
the merits of the case from all considera- 
tion; and encourage men to think that the 
vilest superstition may serve to every salu- 
tary purpose, and be accepted in the sight 
of God as well as truth and righteousness. 
To this detestable opinion, too shailow for 
the name of s-phistry, there are not want- 
ig some consenting voices among those 
possessing better privileges; among those 
who must add ingratitude to folly, when 
they veniure to marntain such sentiments 

If such opinions, however, do find abet- 
tors among men who enjoy the light of 
truth, and who should prize it at is veal 
worth, can we wonder that the feith which 
they profess should make bur little progress 
beyond the limits of their own land 2?” 


In promoting the welfare of our Indian 
Empire, the Archdeacon allows full weight 
to the influence of a wise and in partial go- 
vernment; but very forcibly urges both 
the duty of propagating Christian truth, 
and its superior influence on the commu- 
nity. 


“An equal, uncorrupt administration 


of the course of law and justice which 


av 
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forms the peculiar glory of our own realm, 
is transferred already to the courts of its 
dependencies. Is it asked, then, bow be- 
nefi's so precious, whicn guard the rights 
of personal security, of property, and con- 
science, can be further amplified, aug- 
mented, and enlarged? Can they put Uns 
Guestion, who know what the iife of man 
is at the b stun this world, and who should 
know what his hope may be in a better 
scene? [The enlargement, then, of the be- 
nefits of civil freedom, must consist in the 
cultivation and enc uragement of moral 
avd religious principles, without which 
there can be no adequate improvement in 
the human character, and therefore no suc- 
cessful operation of external laws; witii- 
out which, the sum of every reasonable sa- 
bisfartien inthe heart of man must be want- 
ing; and, without which, there can be no 
inte Hig ble a; sprehension of a future state, 
no jtst presumptions, and no hopeful ear- 
nest of that happiness to which the soul 
of man aspires, as the fountain leaps up 
to its springs, and points im its utmost 
elevation to the level of its native current. 


“ Without doubt, the work of morai cul- 
tire will advance, in no Irght measure, 
where the salutary end of civil government 
sijdii be maintamed. But indeed there isa 
dobttoteath; adebt which they who love 
can never overlook  Thereisa 
public se vice to be rendered, which truth 
only, that truth which ‘as God for its au- 
thos and its ange ct, can supply. The bes 
improvement and the noblest exaliation of 
the moral character of man, can only be 
inade good by just conceptions of the mo- 

ral attributes of God Behold, then, the 
perpetual ground of every truth by whie h 
the choice of man can be directed ! Ivis 
here, thatthe work of sound instruction 
must besin. His own name, his own ex- 
cellence, his own perfections, form the 
ground of every treaty which God opens 
with the reasonable creature ; the ground 
of every argument and evidence which he 
proposes for their notice, and of every 
tenth which he reveals for their acceptance. 
Where this first) principle of truth and 
knowledge shall be vind:cated and esta- 
blshed, the monstrous errors of idolatry 
and superstition (the two-fold bane of all 
improvement in the life of man) must be 
su:planted. The field will then be opened 


the truta 


to communicate the knowledge of God’s 
gracious will; and to teach men what his 
couogels and pr-visions have been for the 
succour and salvation of a fallen race, for 
reconciliation after trespass, for the resti- 


tution and recovery of a lost integ: ‘ity, and 
fiir the giad inheritance of future and eter. 
nal glory.” 


“In order to the increase and enlaree. 
ment of the benefits which should be de. 


rived upon a heathen population, by thejp 


intercourse with a happier and amore en. 
lightened people, there will, on your part, 
be the care 
practical improvement with the principles 
of faith. You will have to testify that this 
is the will of God, even the cleansing of 
the heart from evil purposes and faulty ha. 
bits; and the care to cherish in i, through 
this term of tral, every good and profica. 
ble disposition, every generous quaiity, 
every noble elevation, ‘Tbe votarivs of a 
wild degrading superstition must be taught 
that such is the will of God, and not the 
rigours or the phrensies of ‘fantastic me: 
thods of religion. How plain is i, that 
uncouth and horrid schemes of discipline 
produce one uniform effect, in full conira. 
diction to the great end of revealed truth 
as it is designed for all! Thus they never 
fail to sever the professors of such narrow 
rules from those who may perhaps admire 
their zeal, and gaze at their strange per- 
formances ; but who h.ve no heart, and no 
rational or fit inducement, to incline them 
to adupt the pattern.” 


In displaying before the heathen “ the 
noble ima of God's everlasting: atiri. 
butes,” the Archdeacon shews the impor. 
tance of appealing to the common feelings 
of mankind. 


“When God cails himself a Father— 
who knows not what a father’s love is? 
When he calls himself a Ruler and a Judge 
—who knows not that integrity and justice 
must be the measure of his sway? Whea 
he speaks of mercy—who, that consults 
his own needs, can want to be informed 
what thatis also? Thns we are not beck- 
oned to the clouds, nor sent into the deep; 
for God is ever near us, if we will consult 
our own hearts, and consider what notions 
can be formed by us of what is good from 
all that we see, from all that we know, 
and feel, and understand Establish well 
these leading principles, and you will scat- 
ter the first obstacles which would obstruct 
the knowledge of that saving word which 
God hath spoken.” 


After an able summary of the evi- 
dences of Revelation, particularly 4 
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those evidences apply to the reasonings 
which prevail in the East, the Archdea- 
con goes an to shew the manner in which 
the truths of Revelation are to be vindi- 


cated and applied. 


‘«‘ Having laid these grounds of truth and 
avidenece, by which the word of God is 
measure: and attested, how readily will 
yu bing the means of reconciliation 
which you have to offer, and the precepts 
and the tessons Which you have to teach, 
to atest ascertain and convincing ! Are 
they such as answer to the sovereign ex- 
eellence of the Moral Ruler?) Are they 
guct) ag are adapred most expressly to the 
needs of man? Are they such as conduce 
most to his best improvement: not ro- 
mantic bitter trials for the self-devoted ; 
sot beds of spikes or antic feats of pe- 
nance; not portentous pilgrimages, mea- 
eured by a man’s own length, in painful 
revolutzons of the bodv ; not fixed stations 
between earth and shies, which convert 
men into living statues, exposed to all the 
tortures of the mid day sun, and all the 
chill of nightly dews;—a living death, 
compared with which, tbe peace and si- 
leuce of the grave are objects of the high- 
est envy and supreme desive. Are the 
precepts which you would lead men to ac- 
cept, such as offer remedies to every faul- 
ty passion and disorcered appetite; not by 
destructive means and ulle scruples, but 
by correcting what is faulty and inordinate, 
and by planting better inclinations in the 
heart? Above all, ere these things cou- 
pled with the great weaty of Redemption ; 
that work of Gud’s consummate counsels, 
which suppbes a certain ground of access 
toa state of favour and acceptance before 
hin? Are they coupled with advantages 
which are established in the person and 
prerogative of Qne, who hed the power lo 
lay down and the power to take up life for 
others; power to ransom and redeem; 
power to reign and rule in a new kingdom, 
Wich is not limited to time, place, or na- 
tion; power to be an Universal Head and 
Source of Reparation and Renewal to 
these who stand united to him, those whose 
nature he assumed, and on whose part he 
appears before the Throne of Grace, a 
iighteous and effectual Intercessor? Do 
ilie same testimonies lead us also to the 
nee lfal succours which are furmshed for 
tiose, Who must fulfil their own appointed 

ervice before they can receive the recom: 
nence which is won for them, the great 
prize of ansther’s victory : Do they lead 
‘he weak and humble to God’s Holy Spi- 
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rit, to the promised Comforter and perpe- 
tual Guide ? 


‘ With these grounds of redemptior, 
and these rules of faith and duty laid for our 
return to God, shall we, my Reverend 
Brother, take their counsel to be good, 
who would persuade us to leave man to 
himself, to be the slave of vicious sappe- 
tites, or the dupe of manifi.ld delusions ; 
without authority to lead, or the sanction 
of authority in others to incline him to be 
led; must ignorant when he bas most need 
to be instructed, and wise only to per- 
ceive his own defects, which was the sum 
of real wisdom in the heathen world ?? 


Again; 


‘ The counsel that I would give is this : 
Let not the disputable tenets which divide 
the hearts of man in the Christian world, 
things which stand apart from the sure 
foundations of our common faith, let not 
these things be carried with vou: leave 
them where, perhaps, they have done the 
most harm that they can do. It is surely 
no unreasonable word of counsel, that th ev 
who have wrangied so tong for disputed 
things with no good success, would keep 
them from the ears of others, whose snte- 
rest }! is to learn only what is necessary to 
be known and neediul to be practised.” 


‘And now, my Reverend Brother, I 
ties bat to commend you to the blessing 
of Him, who can turn aside the arrow that 
fiieth by day, and avert the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness. May His gracious 
favour keep you! May the happy sense of 
that reward which is leid up withhim, sup- 
port you in the sharpest day of trial ! May 
His mercies give a good result to every 
hopeful expectation, which we share with 
you with no common measure of solicitude, 
and to which your own best wishes have 
been raised ! 


66 You have made a noble choice; with 
the sacrifice, no doubt, of many an inte- 
rest which has its value. But the things 
which you will leave are passing daily from 
the tenants of the day; and the things 
which you seek will abide with you when 
you shall be called from these sublunary 
scenes. 


‘Although it may be yours to sow, 
and anothevr’s joy to see the stalk rise 
and the ear swell; vet, when the davs 
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of harvest shall arrive, your portion shall 
not be wanting in the plentiful division.” 


‘© if the heart droop or the spirits fail 
i) any moment, call to mind what God 
spake in past ages: and what are ages 
in His sight, but the ripening seasons of 
his counsels? Let this be the ground of 
consolation and of trust: * My word shall 
not return unto me void; but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please ; and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ ” 


Our readers will derive much instruc- 
tion and pleusure from the perusal of the 
whole of this excellent Charge. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The following extract from a speech of 
a member of the Society, himself a la- 
bauring mechanic, and a collector of one 
shilling per week, is, in more respects than 
one, a forcible proof of the impolicy, as 
well as injustice of the opposition which 
has been made to the system of collecting 
small sums from the labouring classes of 
the community. 


‘The Church Missionary Society has 
not excluded the meanest person from a 
share in its labours and triumphs. ‘lhou- 
sands of the labouring poor contribute to 
her support. Their sums are compara- 
tively small; but numbers compensate for 
individual littleness: and, perhaps, among 
these cottage donations are gathered some 
of the choicest fruits of Christian benevo- 
lence. 


‘© But here the utility of weekly penny 
subscriptions presses on our consideration. 
We see them producing habits of retrench- 
ment and self-deniai. Wesee them stimu- 
lating to industry, and teaching economy, 
And if the pocr learn economy and be- 
come industrious from a desire to benefit 
others, thev will soon become indusirious 
and economical for themselves. If re- 
trenchment and self-denial be practised to 
assist the holy designs of Christian love, 
we may reasonably conclude, that, when 
the beneficial results of such conduct are 
seen, it will be diligently pursued in all 
the regulations of domestic life. Thus 
will the poor assume ‘a higher tone of 
morals,’ and rise in the scale of being, 
The prevalent but dispiriting idea, that 
their poverty and their fancied insignifi- 
carce exclude or excuse them from allacts 
of benevolence, will vanish. They will 





be convinced of the possibility of becom. 
ing, not merely useful individuals, but 
blessings to society ; and the consciousness 
of this ability will give a noble impulse to 
all the worthiest feelings of the heart, and 
make them desirous of being private and 
public blessings, 


“Nor is this all. Effects of a superior 
nature may be produced. Missionary be. 
nevolence is a virtue of no common inte. 
rest. Transcendant in its operation, it 
aims at no less than the salvation of five 
hundred millions of souls! This life limits 
not its prospects; nor does this world 
bound its sphere of usefulness. Its pro. 
jects are carried beyond the grave. Its 
plans are laid for eternity. It seeks to be. 
stow on idolatry’s savage millions, not on- 
ly the blessings of civilization, but the un. 
utterable bliss of an eternal weighi of glo. 
rv. The demolition of the power of the 
devil, the subversion of his empire; the 
destruction of his worship, and the eman. 
cipation of his blinded and miserable 
slaves,—together with the promulgation of 
Emmanuel’s Gospel, of the wonders of his 
Love, of the triumphs of his Cross, the 
blessings of his Redemption, the estab- 
lishment of his Kingdom, and the univer- 
sal worship of his glorious Name ;-—these, 
these are the stupendous objects of this 
benevolence ! 


“* Now can any one clierish a principle 
so inestimable, and teeming with benefis 
so invaluable to others, without thereby 
being blessed himself. While he contem- 
plates the lost estate of the heathen, will 
he not reflect on his own? Will he sincere- 
ly aid efforts to publish peace and glad ti- 
dings of forgiveness, through a crucified 
Lord, to heathen nations, without desiring 
that forgiveness. and sighing for that peace 
himself? In remembering their souls, will 
he forget his own? No, it cannot be! 
What gracious results, then, may associ- 
ations of this kind expect from penny sub- 
scriptions ? Exalted morals—just ideas of 
usefulness—the annihilation of narrow: 
mindedness—and the expansion of the 
heart in all that is ‘lovely and of good 
report,’ may be promoted. The slothful 
may be induced to habits of diligence, the 
drunkard may become sober, the profligate 
may iearn frugalitv, and the wicked 2 ( 
the immoral may be won over to the cause 
of virtue and religion. A taudable thirst 
for pleasing and profitable information will 
be excited; the monotonous and tiresome 
recurrence of thought inthe iliterate may 
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be agreeably diversified ; and that well- 
known Maxim, ‘ It is more blessed to give 
‘han to receive,’ will, in every point of 
view, be realized. 


«Jt is to the patient and steady benevo- 
tence of the middle classes of society, that 
associations like this must look for their 
chief support. The pecuniary assistance 
of the poor, properly so called, those who 
are themselves objects of charity, is not 
requested. Their prayers must suffice. 
But the aid of the liberal youth, the in- 
dustrious labourer, and the mechanic, is 
now earnestly implored by ene involved in 
the same humble yet not despicable cir- 
eymstances, and warm for the welfare 
both of the solicited, and those for whom 
he solicits.”” 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


- 


The Managers of the American Bible 
Society commence their First Report with 
remarking the harmony, cordiality, and 
forbearance, displayed in the proceedings 
of the convention who formed it, which 
they consider as affording satisfactory evi- 
dence of the Divine approbation, and a 
sure pledge of the Divine blessing upon its 
future fate. ‘* Many,” they add, “ who 
had doubted of the practicability of the 
plan, yielded to the pleasing conviction 
that they were mistaken, and joined with 
tllose who had never doubted on the sub- 
ject, in cherishing the hope, that the na- 
tional institution would realize the most 
sanguine expectations of its ultimate pros- 
perity. Its formation was hailed as a 
great and glorious era in the history of our 
country, and its means of accomplishing 
the all-important end of its formation, 
lave been increased with more than ordi- 
nary rapidity.” 


In entering on the duties of their office, 
the Managers felt that their first exertions 
ought to be directed towards the procure- 
ment of well-executed stereotype plates 
lor the accommodation of jarge districts of 
‘ie American Continent They, accord- 
‘gly, at an early period, contracted for 
Viree sets of stereotype plates in octavo, 
and as many in duodecimo. 


As they were not in a capacity to print 
bibles, having no plates of their own, they 
ut first declined answering the various ap- 
(ications for Bibles which they received 
rom Auxiliary Societies ; till they were 
enabled, by the liberality of the New-York 
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and the New-York Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ties, to dv so without loss or risk. Those 
S .cieties presented them with a set of ste- 
reotype plates of the duodecimo size, and 
brevier type; in consequence of which do- 
nation 10,000 copies, according to their di- 
rection, bave been printed ; of Which about 
6000 have been sold and distributed. They 
have lately ordered 2,500 copies to be 
printed from the octavo plates, and 7,500 
from the duodecimo plates. 


In establishing the prices at which Bi- 
bles were to be sold, the Board of Mana- 
gers determined, ‘* That tothe cost of the 
paper, press-work, and binding of the Bi- 
bles printed for the Society. from the ste- 
reotype plates, five per cent. be added for 
interest, insurance, and wear of the plates ; 
which aggregate amount shall be consi- 
dered the cost of the Bibles; and that 
these Bibles shall be sold at this cost price 
to all Bible Societies who do not contribute 
to the funds of this institution ; and that 
the said amount of five per cent. shall be 
deducted from this cost price, on all Bi- 
bles soldto Auxiliaries, and such other So- 
cieties «s contribute to the funds of this in- 
stitution.” 


Applications having been mrde at an 
early period, from different parts of the 
United States, for New Testaments, tiie 
Managers took the subject of printing and 
circulating the New Testament, separate 
from the Old, intotheir consideration. Af. 
ter mature deliberation, they resolved, that 
for the present it was inexpedient for them 
to do this in the English language. 


The Managers give alist of forty-three 
Societies in existence previously to the for. 
mation of the American Bible Society, 
which have now become auxiliary, and of 
forty-one which have been expressly formed 
as auxiliaries to the national institution, 


The Long-Island Bible and Common 
Prayer-bock Society had so altered its con- 
stitution, as to aid the Managers in trans. 
lating and publishing the Scriptures, with- 
out note or coniment, in foreign languagete 
Various other Societies, without becomng 
auxiliary to the national institution, have 
expressed their approbation of it, by res. 
pectful donations, as also some societics 
which are not Bible Societies. 


From letters received by the Board, 
there was no doubt that other sorieties al- 
ready in existence would be added, and 
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new ones be formed: and the time cannot 
be far distant, When in every part of the 
United States, the American Bible Socie- 
ty will have auxiliarics—an event most de- 
voutly to be desired, to secure the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures throughout the coun- 
try, with the best prospect of success, A 
considerable number of congregations, or 
individuals of congregations, have made 
their pastors members for life of the *Ame- 


rican Bible Society.” 


The Managers have directed their atten- 
tion to the translation of the Scriptures in- 
to the Indian languages of North Ameri- 
ca. They hope also in due time to accom- 
plish the publication of the entiie Scrip- 
tures in the Spanish and Portuguese lan. 
guages, for the use of the inhabitants: of 
South America They have accepted of 
the offer of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to receive, as part of their dona- 
tion, in leu of money, a set of stereotype 
plates, duodecimo, of the French Bible, 
whict ‘ when received, will enable them to 
furnish the public witha supply of French 
Bibles. They have also received from the 
New-York Bible Society all the copies in 
sheets of the Frencii Bibie in thei ir pos. 
session, amounting to about 1000.) They 
have pete ise ordered 200 Gaelic, oad 900 

German Bibles, to be transmitted to them 
from England. Whlienever they find that a 
greater number is wanted, they will not 
tail to procure the necessary supply. The 
Society is al present accommodated in the 

New-York Institution by the Historica} So- 
ciety: and several printers have volun- 
teered to publish, gratuitously, any com. 
munications which the Board may deem 
necessary to make tothe public. ‘The Ma- 
nagers have commenced a collection of Bi- 
bles, especially of the earlier editions, in 
every language, the successful progress of 
which must chiefly depend on public libe- 
rality. 


The Society has cultivated the most 
friendly relations with the Russian Bible 
Society, the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and other European institutions. 


‘The Report concludes with the following 
remarks, as honourable to the Christian 
candour of the writers as to the country 
and institution which they eulogize:— 
** God has been pleased to make the peo- 


ple of Great Britain the instrument of 


forming, maturing, clherishing, and con- 
stantly and substantially aiding, these so- 
Cieties, not only within ber own. territo- 
ries, but throughout the world. — Greater 
honour has never been conferred upon any 
people, since the sceptre departed from 
Judah, and the lawgiver from between his 
feet. Not to pay a tribute of respect to 
them on an occasion like the present, 
would be ungrateful; and to pay a smaller 
tribute than this would discover a criminal 
disregard to the work of the Lord and the 
operation of his liands.  T'o honour those 
whom'God honours, is both a Christian 
privilege and duty Of the founders and 
patrons of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society—a society pre-eminent in the feli- 
citv of its design and the grandeur of its 
plans—when they are gone down to the 
grave, posterity will say, in the language 
of an eminent statesman and orator of an: 
tiquity, * Bestowing their hves on the pub. 
lic, they have every one received a praise 
that will never decay, a sepulchre that will 
always be most illustrious ;—not that in 
which their bones lie mouldering, but that 
in which their fame is preserved, to be on 
every occasion, when honour is the em- 
ploy of either word or act. eternally re- 
membered” No glory 1s comparable to 
that of doine good to our fellow-men;: and 
of all the various kinds of good that we 
can do to each other, none is comparable 
to that which has respect directly to the 
benefit of the spiritual estate of mankind, 
This is todo them good in the life which 
now is, by securing to them eternal good 
in the life which is to come. Such is the 
high and holy aim of Bible Societies in 
every part of our world, who, following in 

thetrackoftheillustriousparent institution, 
guided by her experience, and quickened 
by her example, are dep: siting the seeds 
of Truth among the nations to whom they 
have access, wah the confident hope that 
the Lord will canse it to spring up and 
bear truit to his own glory, and the salva 
tion of myriads of our fallen race. Tlie 
word has gone out of His mouth who can. 
not Jie, that in every place incense shall 
be offered unto his name, and a pure of- 
fering; and the zeal of the Lord of Hosts 
will perform his promise.” 


We shall survey with much interest the 
future labours of the American B:ble $- 
ciety, which we doubt not wiil prove as 
great a blessing to the new world, as the 
British and Porcign Bible Society bas beer 
to the old. 
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FORFIGN. 
Ixpra.—A Suoplement to the London 


Gazetie, of Oct. 1U, contains despatches of 


the Lith Mav, from the camp before Siio- 
lapore, announcing the carrying of the 
outworks of that place, and the complete 
defeat and dispersion of Bajee Rw’s re- 
maiming infantry, about 5000 in number, 
tozether with 6 or 700 horse The war 
mav be, therefore, viewed as virtualy CON. 
cluded -—Private letters, of a subsequent 
date, mention, thatthe hostile chiefs had 
ail returned home, and that nothing re- 
mained except a few discontented intri- 
suers, with very little influence or power 
to annoy the British government. The ar- 
my in the Deckan had gone into canton- 
ments, to avoid the rams, and to repose 
after their long and fatiguing warfare. 


- 


The eves of all Europe have been fixed 
during the present month upon the Con- 
gress at Aix-la-Chapelle, which met at the 
eluse of September. The principal official 
personages present have been the Empe- 
rors of Austria and Russia, and the King 
of Prussia, and their Munisters, together 
with the Representatives of the Courts of 
France and England. The withdrawment 
of the Army of Occupation from France 
has been agreed upon, and a treaty was 
signed for that purpose, on the 9th instant, 
specifying that the allied troops shall be 
withdrawn by the SO:h of November, and 
the fortresses surrendered to his most 
Christian Majesty. ‘The sum remaining to 
be paid by France, to complete the execu. 
tion of the Treaty of November, 1815, is 
fixed at 265 millions of francs (something 
more than eleven millions sterling ;) of 
which 100 millions of effective value are 
to be paid by an inscription in the French 
stocks ; and the remaining 165 millions in 
nine monthly instalments, by drafts on the 
houses of Hope and Co., and Baring, Bro- 
thers, and Co Under the treaty of 1815, 
France would still have been indebted to 
the Allied Powers in the sum of 140 mil- 
lions of francs for each of the two years 
yet remaining to complete the original 
term of military occupation ; but the Alli- 
e| Powers have consented to remit fifteen 
millions, in consideration of having the 
265 millions paid up as above,within 9 months 
from the date of the new convention. The 
share of this sum to England cannot be 
much less than two millions sterling. 


; The subject of the Slave Trade, we are 
lappy to find, will be discussed at the 
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Congress, and we trust will be finally and 


effectually abolished = We are cbliged to 
reserve for our next Number the copy of 
an address respecting it, which has been 
presented to the Sovereigns and their Mi- 
nisters assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


The King of France has withdrawn the 
national yuards from under the orders of 
its own separate and peculiar staff, and 
has placed them at the disposal of the Mi- 
nister of the Interior. They ces#se, there- 
fore, to be aregular miliary force, being 
now subjected to the munic pal power, their 
superior officers no longer retaining any ef- 
fective command. The change appeais to 
have been less for the sake of the concen- 
tration of power, so necessary in the con- 
duct of the affairs of a great state, than 
for the purpose of overthrowing the influe 
ence of party spirit among the national 
guards, This, and various other circum- 
stances, would seem to indicate that the 
French government expect that they may 
be called to the exercise of conside: able 
vigour, when the nation shall have been 
left to the uncontrolled influence of her 
own wayward parties. The experiment 
about to be tried in evacuating this siill 
unsettled country, is, doubiless, one of 
fearful interest, aud it will require all the 
wisdom and energy of the government te 
bring it to a successful issue. 


No official documents have appeared 
which shew the nature of the discussions 
that have arisen between the United States 
of America and Spain, respecting the late 
events in the Floridas. A report has been 
in circulation that a negotiation was pend- 
ing between the two governments, for their 
cession, to the former, for a pecuniary 
compensation. It is, however, announced 
in different American journals, that Pensa- 
cola will be surrendered to any Spanish 
agent, duiy authorized to receive it; but 
that St. Mark’s, which is a military post o! 
importance, will not be given up but to a 
force sufficient to protect it from the incur- 
sions of the neighbouring Indians. 


In South America the popular cause con- 
tinues to make advances. The patriots, it 


is said, have received from Europe large 
supplies of arms, ammunition aed military 
stores, and rely with much confidence on 
the result of the ensuing campaign. Boli- 
var, whose military renown had been im. 
paired by some late reverses, has given up 
the command of the troops to Genera! 
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Paez, and has undertaken the affairs of the 
civil government. The ultimate issue of 
the contest between the colonies, and the 
mother cauntry, cannot be very doubtful ; 
und we are glad to find that the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle have wisely declined 
interfering tn the dispute. Spain has been 
filting out as considerable an expedition as 
its dilapidated revenues will permit, for re- 
ducing its transatlantic subjects to obedi. 
ence, but apparently with very little sym- 
pathy from any of its European allies. At 
home that nation appears almost equally 
unsettled) The leading members of its 
cabinet have been suddenly and unexpect- 
edly dismissed from office, and even con- 
demned to exile in distant provinces. The 
new administration have received the fo- 
reign ambassadors resident at Madrid, 
with the most solemn assurances, on the 
part of the King, that existing relations 
with foreign courts would remain unaltered, 
the change having respect only to the inter- 
nal affairs of the country. It ts to be fear- 
ed, however, that whatever remained of 
moderation in the government, has been 
banished with the displaced members ; 
and that a system even more harsh and im- 
politic (if that be possible) than the last 
will in future be pursued. When will this 
unhappy government open its eyes to the 
true interests of its subjects, and cease to 
be a century behind the general march of 
the European community in iis knowledge 
of what consittutes the privileges and the 
happiness of a nation ? 


We lave much satisfaction in learning 
that a treaty has been concluded between 
the Commissioners of Great-Britain and of 
the United States, fixing the boundaries 
which have been so long in dispute, and 
making arrangements as to the right of fish- 
ing on the shores of Newfoundland. Pro- 
visions are also agreed upon respecting the 
imercourse of the British West-Indies and 
the United States; so that the only point of 
importance remaining unsettled is the right 
of visitation and seizure of seamen found 
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on board the sbips of either country qq. 
ring war. The particulars of the treat, 
will probably be made public soon after th, 
return of advices from America.—fhe 
United States, under the operation of a ney 
bavigation law, have closed their Durts 
against British vessels from Halifax and 
St. John’s (New-Brunswick,) by which 
much inconvenience is apprehended to Byi. 
tish merchants connected with the North. 


American trade. 


DOMESTIC. 


Of domestic affairs we have scarcely any 
thing to report except the continued iliness 
of the Queen, whose malady, though great. 
ly palliated by medical skill, remains un- 
subdued. 


‘The following is a statement of the net 
produce of the revenue of Great-Britain, 
exclusive of the war duties on malt and pro. 
perty, during the quarter ending October 
10th, compared with the produce during 
the same quarter in 1817. 


1817. 1818. 
Customs L3,12:,950 L.3.669,754 
Excise 4,839,836 5 866,804 
Stamps 1,688,668 1,672,165 
Post-office 354,000 360,000 
Assessed Taxes 7$2,602 787.426 
Land Taxes 190 500 181.821 
Miscellaneous 76.799 49,150 





L 11,104,352 L.12,587,100 


The increase of revenue upon the guarteris 
therefore 11,482,748; that upon the year 
ending October 10th, as compared with ‘he 
former year, and exclusive of the malt and 
property taxes, is L.4,449,183. This in- 
crease includes all the great branches of 
revenue, with the exception of the land tax 
and the receipts of the Post-office, in which 
last there is a diminution of about L.10,000. 
This, however, would appear to be only 
temporary, as the last quarter indicates ai 
addition of no less than Z 6000. 


aaa 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.E.; G.H.; 


received, and are under consideration. 


Aw Unper-Grapuare; and S.; will appear. 


A consTanr Reaper; ***** 


#aeee**. Kimeowi; have been 


i 
- 


The publication of the paper alluded to by W. B. has been suspended. , 
We have not received the papers referred to by G. II. ) 


We are much obligedto TuEeocntis for his friendly letter. 


He is, perhaps, not awatt 


that the papers of Crito and Philo have already been republished in the select remains 
of their Au'hor, the late Join Bowdler, junior, Esquire. 


De meme teenthanetetatll 


ERRATA. 


Last No. p. 603, col. 2 last line, the word Aas should be supplied. 
p 611, col. 1, 3 last tines should read thus, ‘have been sold, and 8,880 hav 
heen drawn froin the depositary, by meirhers of the Society, for « atuitous distribuli? 
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